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OF TIME. 
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NOW! IS ON THE BANNER OF THE PRUDENT, 

NOW! YOU CAN CHANGE THE TRICKLIN 

EAM, BUT TO-MORROW YOU MAY 

HAVE THE RAGING TORRENT TO CON- 
TEND WITH, 
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A Dangerous Catspaw. 


By Davip Curistizk Murray anp Henry Murray. 


VII. 


LITTLE after luncheon Miss Pharr and the doctor went 
back to the lawn and resumed operations there. Mrs. 
Wyncott, who was still inclined to be chill with Arnold, followed 
them, and took up once more her place in the tent. Edith and 
Arnold remained behind for a time. 

‘I see,’ said the maiden lady, ‘that you observed my signal. 
Sit down, Arnold. I want to have a serious talk with you.’ 

Arnold sat down obediently, and waited. Edith drew a chair 
pretty close to his, and laid a hand upon his arm. 

‘I am quite old enough, Arnold,’ she began, ‘to take elderly 
sisterly airs with you. I don’t want to waste time in beating 
about the bush, and, above all things in the world, I hate hints 
and mysteries.’ 

With this preamble, she began to speak in parables. 

‘ There is a young clergyman, a friend of mine—in fact, a not 
very distant relative—who came down here last year. There was 
a young lady here at the same time, and I have every reason to 
believe that she and the young clergyman were beginning to be 
very seriously attached to each other. All on a sudden the young 
clergyman discovered that the lady was going, one of these days, 
to be an heiress, and, being himself an absurdly Quixotic and high- 
minded boy, he ran away as soon as he could conveniently do it, 
and left the poor girl under the impression that she had somehow 
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offended him. Now, if ever you should meet that young clergy- 
man, Arnold, I want you to tell him that he hehaved very foolishly 
and rather badly.’ 

‘I happen to know something of the circumstances of the case,’ 
Arnold answered. He was blushing like a girl, and kept his eyes 
fixed upon the pattern of the carpet. ‘I happen to know that 
the young clergyman did the only wise and honourable thing he 
could do under the circumstances.’ 

‘Did the young lady decline to listen to him ?’ 

‘No,’ said Arnold, looking up fora moment. ‘ He never ran 
that risk.’ 

‘ Arnold, dear,’ said the old maid, ‘I think that he was very 
much in love with her.’ 

‘Please say no more about it,’ said Arnold, rising. ‘If you 
asked me down here to say this to me I can’t do less than thank 
you for it, because I know you meant it kindly. If that young 
clergyman had any dreams he awoke from them last autumn, and 
is not likely to go to sleep in those delusions any more.’ 

‘ Bat if there were no delusions?’ the old maid answered him. 
‘Suppose the girl were wounded ?’ 

‘There is no ground to suppose anything of the sort,’ he said, 
with such a brusque decision that she was more than half afraid 
of him. 

‘If I thought that,’ she said,‘ I should be a very foolish and 
wicked woman to put these thoughts into your mind. I believe 
she cares still, and I am quite sure that she did care a little less 
than a year ago.’ 

She was blushing now, and what with that, and a certain 
humid brightness in her eyes, she looked quite young again, and 
almost pretty. 

‘I knew a girl,’ she said, half between laughing and crying, 
but wholly doing neither—‘it is nearly twenty years since. A 
girl who would have given anything for somebody to do what I 
am doing now. But nobody did it, and the girl’s an old maid, 
my dear. Not unhappy, very far from being unhappy, but not 
nearly, oh, not nearly, so happy as she-might have been.’ 

Arnold stooped over her and kissed her, and she allowed her 
head to rest for a moment on his shoulder. Then she moved 
away, and having wiped her eyes with a transparent make-believe 
of complete self-possession she came back to him. 

‘I shan’t mend my cause in that way,’ she said, ‘I shall only 
make you think that I am a silly and sentimental old woman.’ 

‘I won’t deny,’ said Arnold, looking away from her, and speak- 
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ing with great slowness and deliberation, ‘that I had begun to 
have some fancies. I won’t deny even that the fancies carried 
me a long way sometimes. I never spoke of this till now to a 
soul,’-he interjected abruptly, turning his eyes upon her, ‘and 
never meant to.’ 

‘I am sure of that,’ said Edith. 

‘I do not think,’ he went on deliberately aguin, ‘that Miss 
Pharr ever cared at all. I suppose a man may speak of these 
things without being a contemptible coxcomb. I had what seemed 
to me good grounds for believing that she did not care. But I 
should have tried my fortune if I hadn’t heard of hers.’ 

‘Exactly. Silly fellow!’ cried Edith. ‘I was sure of it all 
along.’ 

‘ But a woman,’ Arnold went on, disregarding her interruption, 
‘ of her fortune, and with her worldly chances, can hardly be asked 
to bury herself in the East End of London, to live the life I live, 
and meet the people amongst whom I spend my days. I like my 
work so well that I won’t leave it for anything in the world. I 
have no right to ask a delicately nurtured woman to share it. In 
plain English, my dear Edith, the only fault I have been able to 
find in the character of the lady whose affairs I am so impertinently 
discussing, is that she has been a little spoiled. What some 
women might endure with cheerfulness would be unbearable, even 
horrible, for her. Now let us go away and forget everything that 
has been said. That is the best thing we can do.’ 

She would have urged him further, but he was so very resolute 
and quiet that she forbore, being afraid that if she went too far 
she might draw him into some declaration from which he would be 
unable to retire. She was too good a diplomatist to risk a per- 
manent defeat when she could escape with a temporary one, 
and so she accepted the situation with the best grace she could 
command. 

They talked of commonplace things for awhile, and then went 
out upon the lawn together. 

‘It is unreasonable,’ Edith whispered to him as they emerged 
from the house, ‘to be as chilly as you were this morning. She 
will think she has offended you.’ 

This was not particularly subtle for a woman, but it was quite 
deep enough for Arnold, who fell headlong into the simple trap 
thus set for him, and straightway did his loyal best to be cordial. 
Miss Pharr thawed at once, and Edith, having established this 
preliminary footing, left them to their own devices, She joined 
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mamma, whose manner seemed to refrigerate the atmosphere of 
the tent. 

The elder lady dozed and the younger embroidered, for a sleepy 
hour or two. The trio on the lawn seemed to Edith to be engaged 
in conversation rather than in the manufacture of sun pictures; 
and once, pulling the canvas wall of the tent slightly on one side, 
she saw them all seated idly together in the shadow of a giant 
beech. Elphinstone’s Scottish drawl sounded from the distance 
at which he sat like the hum of a slow-going bee. He seemed to 
be entertaining his listeners rarely, for Miss Pharr’s ready laugh 
rippled pretty often across the leisurely hum of his speech. It 
was very hot indeed, and Mrs. Wyncott’s deep and regular 
breathing and the level murmur of the doctor’s voice had so 
soothing an influence upon Edith’s nerves that she herself was 
startled from a doze by the voice of one of the maids. 

* If you please, miss,’ said the maid, ‘ Miss Pharr sends me to 
ask if you would like to have tea served on the lawn.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ she answered, waking up. ‘ By all means.’ 

The photographic apparatus was at work again, and this time 
the doctor had taken it in hand. Miss Pharr and Arnold were 
talking together with apparent naturalness and ease. So Edith 
feigned her usual interest in art, and crossed over to ask if she 
could be of service to the doctor. 

‘No, no,’ said he. ‘ This is a lettle challenge from Janet yonder, 
and I’m engaged sengle-handed. It’s a pairfect light for open-air 
work. The materials ought to be of the best, and I’m going to 
try to give her an ideal pecture.’ 

The two maids came out, carrying the one a table, and the 
other a tray, and a page boy in the rear bore the tea urn. 

‘Get away there to one side,’ said Elphinstone solemnly. 
‘ Arrange your table yonder, oot o’ my line o’ sight, and let no one 
o’ ye cross it till I give the word.’ 

The three domestics moved on stealthy tiptoe, and Mrs. 
Wyncott, waking from her doze, appeared at the door of the tent 
with a sunshade. At the moment at which she stepped upon the 
lawn, ‘click’ went the shutter of the camera, and Elphinstone 
turned upon Miss Pharr with a bow of triumph. 

‘I thenk ye’ll find that right, Miss Janet,’ the old man said, 
twinkling his brightest. 

‘Very good,’ said Miss Janet ; ‘and now for my turn.’ 

She set to work gaily, protesting that the light was fading, 
and that the conditions of the combat were unfair. 

‘And mind you,’ she declared, pretending to a gravity equal 
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to Elphinstone’s own customary expression, ‘I want that same 
perfect stillness which was exigé—what is the English word ?—by 
you.’ 

‘Ye shall have it, Janet,’ said the doctor. ‘Let no living 
creature presume to stir, on pain o’ death.’ 

Straightway everybody went silent, and the domestics posed 
sheepishly, under the impression that they were about to have 
their portraits taken. The page boy’s grin was ghastly, but the 
aspect of the country maids was not untouched by coquetry. 

There was a pause of a minute or two, in which Miss Pharr 
alone made any movement. She skipped hither and thither with 
a face of severe importance and determination. Finally the shutter 
of the camera clicked again. 

‘Folks are once more at leberty to breathe,’ said the doctor, 
and all the pent-up stream of life moved on again. ‘ Ye’re quite 
right, Miss Janet Pharr, in declaring that this is no fair competi- 
tion,’ he added, twinkling again. ‘ Ye’ve stolen my focus.’ 

Miss Pharr herself was already moving across the lawn towards 
the house, but she turned at this to wave a threatening fore-finger 
at him. 

‘Tea, Janet,’ cried Mrs. Wyncott. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, dancing backward with both hands in the 
air. ‘I must wash my hands. Don’t wait for me. I'll be down 
in a moment.’ 

With that, she turned and darted towards the house, and only 
a minute later, if so much, there was heard a most prodigious and 
unwonted shrill clatter of a bell, and then a clash of metal, which 
told that the bell itself had fallen upon the oaken floor of the hall. 
Almost before anybody could express a wonder as to what this 
might mean, Miss Pharr appeared at one of the windows of her 
bed-chamber, and seemed to struggle frantically to open it. When 
she had succeeded, she thrust out her head and shoulders, and 
cried in an agitated voice, 

‘Arnold! Edith! My jewels!’ 

Arnold, Edith, and the doctor all ran towards the house, leaving 
Mrs. Wyncott terror-stricken, and as if rooted to the lawn. Arnold 
was naturally foremost, and as he rushed upstairs he caught a 
momentary sight of a dark-haired, dark-eyed girl, with a face as 
white as marble. She was clinging to the jamb of the door at the 
entrance to Miss Pharr’s chamber, and she wore a look of awful 
terror. She and Arnold catching sight of each other at the same 
instant of time, she slipped swiftly into the room, and when he in 
turn entered she was standing before Miss Pharr, 
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‘My jewels!’ cried the heiress. ‘My jewels! They have 
stolen my jewels.’ 

The girl’s glance travelled slowly across the wall with such a 
look of being drawn by some horrible fascination that Arnold could 
but follow it. Before he could well decide at what she was look- 
ing she gave a gasping cry, and fell prone upon the ground. 
Her head came in contact with the fender, and she lay like a 
corpse. 

Miss Pharr, forgetting even her jewels for the instant, darted 
forward with a cry of dismay and knelt by the side of her maid. 
Arnold wound his arms about the recumbent figure and lifted it. 
The girl’s head fell back nervelessly as he did so, and at that 
moment the doctor entered the room with disturbed breath and 
hurried and ungainly gestures. 

‘What's this?’ he said pantingly. ‘ Violence?’ 

He snatched two or three towels from the toilet rail, spread 
out some of them upon the pillow of the bed, and assisted Arnold 
in laying down the unconscious figure. Then he dexterously 
undid the great knot of the girl’s hair, and asked, business-like, 
for a sponge. Miss Wyncott, who had followed iminediately upon 
the doctor’s heels, began to scream hysterically at the sight of 
blood, and Elphinstone, turning to Miss Pharr, who stood pale and 
trembling by his side, said calmly: 

‘Don’t let Miss Wyncott do herself a damage, Janet. Take 
her away and keep her quiet. Send me a few large handkerchiefs 
and a pair of scissors.’ 

Janet obeyed. The two maids and the page boy were standing 
in the corridor in a frightened group, and as she passed them she 
gave one of them orders to wait upon the doctor. 

‘Can I be of use, Dr. Elphinstone ?’ Arnold asked. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Elphinstone. ‘ You can hold your tongue. Gi’ 
me that basin o’ water. Hold it so.’ 

The girl had fallen upon an almost knife-like edge of the 
polished steel fender, and had received a serious wound. It bled 
copiously, and for a time it was impossible to ascertain clearly its 
character and dimensions, but when one of the maids had brought 
the scissors Elphinstone had asked for, he shore away the great 
folds of hair, and examined the injury critically. 

‘ What’s this cry about the jewels?’ he asked, when he had 
succeeded in checking the hemorrhage by the application of a 
cold-water compress. 

‘I know nothing,’ Arnold answered, ‘except that Miss Pharr 
declares them to. be stolen. Are they of great value ?’ 
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‘Value?’ returned Elphinstone. ‘They’re worth betwixt 
thirty and forty thousand pounds. The patient ‘Il do for awhile,’ 
he added. ‘Here you, Harriet. Set ye down here, and give your 
friend a wheff of the salts now and again.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Arnold, ‘ that this is the cupboard from which 
they were stolen.’ 

He and the doctor crossed the room together, and inspected 
the recess he indicated. The door of the cupboard lay upon the 
floor, and the framework, painted and varnished in imitation of 
ebony, stared white where the hinges had been wrenched away. 
In the very centre of the framework on that side was a square flat 
bruise in the wood, and Arnold laid a finger on it. 

‘Ay!’ said the doctor. ‘That’s where the lever went in. It 
took a strongish hand to do that piece o’ work.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ said Arnold, ‘ we can do no good by standing here. 
It will be best to send a message to the police authorities in Lon- 
don without loss of time.’ 

‘I think you may take that upon yourself, Mr. Esden,’ the old 
man answered ; ‘and if there should be any need for it I'll share 
the responsibility.’ 

So arranged, so done. Arnold ran full tilt to the village post- 
office, and thence despatched a message—‘ Within last few hours, 
jewels value thirty thousand pounds have been stolen from Hill 
House, Wootton Hill, Kent. Send experienced detective imme- 
diately.’ 

Until now he had not had a second in which to think clearly, 
but as he walked slowly back the horror-stricken face he had seen 
at the top of the stairs intruded itself upon his mind. The 
expression it had worn made it memorable, and it hung before bis 
thoughts as a life-like pictured semblance of it might have hung 
before his eyes. Was it a face of guilt? he asked again and 
again, and an undertone in his thoughts always answered ‘ No.’ 
Yet apart from guilt he could discover no reason for the monstrous 
agitation under which the wearer of such an expression must have 
laboured. He wondered if a woman’s hand could have wrenched 
the door away, or if the maid’ might have been an accomplice in 
the act. In his excited thoughts he felt a sort of pity for her 
beforehand, a pity both for her guilt and for its inevitable dis- 
covery, even whilst he admitted that he had no reasonable ground 
for suspecting her. 

In this frame of mind he reached the house. He found every- 
body unexpectedly tranquil there. The old lady, her daughter, 
Miss Pharr, and the doctor, were all gathered together awaiting 
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his return. They were all very quiet, and the three ladies wore 
something of an awe-struck air. 

‘Ye’ll have your jewels back again, Janet,’ said Elphinstone, 
when Arnold had recited his message, ‘it’s a thousand to one.’ 
The discovery happened too close upon the theft. ‘It appears ’— 
he turned upon Arnold with this intelligence—‘ that one o’ the 
maids was in Miss Pharr’s room ten minutes before she herself 
went up. Everything was in order then, and so the thief had no 
great time to get to any distance. They'll lay hands upon him, 
never fear.’ 

‘And some poor wretch,’ cried Janet, ‘ will be sent to prison 
through my pride and folly. I would a thousand times sooner 
have lost them in any other way.’ 

‘ Ma dear,’ said the old doctor, soothingly, ‘that’s just a piece 
of tender-hearted nonsense. Ef aman can’t refrain himself from 
knocking me on the head because I’ve a purse in my pocket and 
a watch in my fob, there’s not the least little bit o’ moral oblequity 
in my carrying them, and the scoundrel that has that murderous 
envy of them has got to be put away for the safety o’ society.’ 

But Janet was not to be consoled by this obvious social philo- 
sopby, and was in genuine and deep distress at the result of her 
own rashness. Mrs. Wyncott and Edith alike forebore to upbraid 
her, though the temptation to say, ‘I told you so,’ burned in the 
soul of either. 

‘Now, ladies,’ said Elphinstone, ‘in the natural excitement of 
the time the five o’clock has been forgotten. I’m not going to 
have three patients on my hands, and I’ll just take the liberty of 
ordering tea. That on the lawn will te cold and useless by this 
time.’ 

Nobody dissented, and tea being ordered and brought, they sat 
sipping it in a doleful silence, when a sharp ring at the hall bell 
startled the ladies into a simultaneous exclamation. They had 
scarcely calmed themselves when one of the maids appeared. 

*A gentleman from Scotland Yard, ma’am. Mr. Prickett.’ 


VIII. 


The doctor rose to his feet and ran out into the hall, and there 
upon the doormat stood a stranger who nursed a very lustrous silk 
hat tenderly by the brim, and examined the hall as if he werea 
builder with a contract to erect another on a similar pattern. 

‘Mr. Preckett ?’ said the Doctor, as he advanced towards him. 

* The same, sir,’ Prickett answered, 
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‘Ye’re here before ye were expected. I had not attended so 
much despatch.’ 

‘I happened to be at the Yard when the telegram came in, and 
I found a train at Charing Cross in a quarter of an hour,’ 

‘I’m very glad ye’re here,’ returned Elphinstone. * Come this 
way, and I'll introduce ye to the lady that owns the stolen pro- 
perty.’ 

Mr. Prickett followed him into the drawing-room, and distri- 
buted four crisply amiable nods. 

‘Good afternoon, sir. Your servant, ladies.’ 

Mr. Prickett had one peculiarity—a calmly wandering glance, 
which appeared to be governed by system. It travelled over every 
article in the room, lingering nowhere, and missing nothing, and 
in the same quiet fashion touched every face, and every detail of 
costume and personal adornment. 

‘ This is Miss Pharr,’ said the Doctor, ‘ the owner of the jewels.’ 

‘Could have wished,’ said Mr. Prickett, with perfect respectful- 
ness, ‘to have met Miss Pharr under pleasanter circumstances.’ 

‘ Will you take a seat, sir?’ said the old lady. ‘ A most dreadful 
thing has happened, and I am sure that though one reads of them 
in the newspapers they never really come home to one’s feelings 
until ; 

‘Exactly, madam,’ Mr. Prickett interposed. ‘That is the 
general experience. Now, suppose, sir, to begin with, I was to be 
allowed to ask a question. Have you got anything to show me? 
Is there any breakage ?’ 

‘I must show this gentleman to your chamber, Miss Pharr,’ 
the Doctor said, half apologetically. 

‘We'll go with you,’ Janet responded. 

‘The fewer the better,’ said Elphinstone. ‘ Ye mustn’t forget 
that Grainger lies hurt there. That’s a matter that may concern 
ye to know, Mr. Preckett,’ he continued, as he led the detective 
from the room. ‘I'll explain it later. I'll ask ye to tread softly, 
and not to talk in the chamber unless it’s needful.’ 

The room reached, Elphinstone signalled the breakage by a 
mere motion of the fore-finger, and the other, approaching the cup- 
board on tiptoe, scrutinised the fractures closely. Next, he picked 
up the door, which lay where it had fallen, and, having examined 
that in turn, laid it down and stole out noiselessly. The two re- 
turned to the drawing-room, and the detective, politely waiting 
until the old gentleman was seated, resumed his place. 

‘There’s one thing certain, ladies and gentlemen,’ he said. 
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‘It’s no professional work. Amateur, I should call it, and clumsy 
for that. Hopelessly amateur. The next thing is-as near as may 
be to fix the time when it was done.’ 

‘It was done,’ said Arnold, ‘ between ten minutes to five and 
five o'clock.’ 

‘Come,’ said Prickett, turning his calmly observant eye upon 
him. ‘That’s something, sir. How might you have come to know 
that ?’ 

Arnold, it appeared, had consulted his watch at the moment at 
which Miss Pharr left the lawn. The maid who had last entered 
Miss Pharr’s bedroom could fix the hour with almost equal accu- 
racy. Tea had been ordered for five o’clock, and she had noticed 
the time before going upstairs. 

Within the space of a quarter of an hour Mr. Prickett, by dint 
of judicious inquiry, had made himself acquainted with the name, 
age, and antecedents of every domestic employed in or about the 
house. Butler and cook were man and wife, and had gone away 
that morning by their mistress’s permission to attend a wedding 
in the neighbouring village of Hemsleigh. The two maids and 
the page-boy had been upon the lawn for the greater part of the 
fateful ten minutes. The only person known to have been in the 
house during that time was the maid Grainger, and she at present 
was not in a condition to be interrogated. 

‘I altogether refuse to suspect Grainger,’ Janet said warmly. 
‘Her parents are most respectable people, and she was highly re- 
commended to me by Lady Hilton.’ 

‘ Well, don’t you see, miss,’ said Mr. Prickett persuasively, ‘ it’s 
only fair to the young woman that the circumstances should be 
inquired into. What we’ve got to do is to clear the poor thing’s 
character. It might be flung in her face in ten years’ time, as she 
was the only young person known to be in the house when this job 
was done. Where might she be supposed to be if she was in the 
house at the time?’ 

‘She would probably be in her own bedroom,’ Janet answered. 

Learning that the maid’s bedroom was in the same corridor 
‘with Miss Pharr’s and nearly facing it, Mr. Prickett mused 
awhile, 

‘ That there black oak flooring,’ he said, ‘is very talkative. I 
noticed that myself. She’d be likely to hear anybody as went by. 
Suppose she did that, she might ha’ put two and two together 
when she heard about the robbery, and that might be what fright- 
ened her, ‘ You see, miss,’ added Mr. Prickett, with a saponaceous 
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smoothness, ‘ if she said to herself, “‘ Now, that’s a stranger’s foot- 
step, and I ought to go out and see who’s there!” and then if, on 
top of that, she said to herself, “ Rubbish! It’s broad daylight, 
and I’m getting nervous,” that might account for her tumbling 
down in such a startling way when she heard as the jewels was 
gone.’ 

Janet accepted this solution with warmth, and began to think 
highly of Mr. Prickett’s powers of discernment. But that wily 
personage had noticed that the mistress was disposed to take up 
the maid’s cause in something of a partisan spirit, and was simply 
smoothing his way for future inquiries. 

At his own request he was allowed to inspect all possible means 
of egress and ingress, and, still with a view to clearing Grainger’s 
character, was permitted to overhaul her belongings. Finding 
nothing which was of the slightest service to his inquiry, he 
returned to the drawing-room, and gave a judicial summing-up 
of the case. 

‘Now, ladies and gentlemen,’ he began, ‘ this is what it comes 
to. So far as we know at present, the two Miss Wades, the young 
ladies visiting here at the time and since gone away, Mr. Wyncott 
Esden, barrister-at-law, absent all afternoon in London, and the 
present company (with the exception of this reverend gentleman), 
was the only people aware of the existence of this valuable property. 
It seems that all of you was allowed to know where the jewels was 
kept, and, so far as you can tell, nobody else knew a word about it. 
It seems further,’ he continued, with a quiet legal relish, ‘as on 
the evening when the jewels was shown the lamps was lighted, and 
this window, which I notice to be a French window, opening all 
the way down, was open. The value of the jewels was talked 
about, and maybe the talk was overheard. Maybe again, some- 
body broke confidence, and spoke about the things. All these 
considerations has got to be looked at. It’s a great pity as we 
can’t have a bit of a talk with this young woman. She might 
throw a light on the case. I understand you, sir, to be a medical 
gentleman, and, so soon as you give me leave to do it, I must ask 
her a question or two.’ 

‘I'll see her at once,’ said Elphinstone. 

‘I’m sorry,’ resumed Mr. Prickett, when the Doctor had gone 
away, ‘ very sorry, as Mr. Wyncott Esden chanced to be absent when 
this thing occurred. I’ve had the honour of being professionally 
associated with Mr. Wyncott Esden on one or two occasions, and 
I don’t know a smarter gentleman at the bar. These sort of 
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things is like everything else in one respect. Amateur work is 
pretty nearly always loose, and that isn’t so true of anything as it 
is of amateur observation. With a trained mind on the spot an 
hour before I got here—Lord! you don’t know what it might ha’ 
done. Where could the thief ha’ got to in ten minutes’ time ? 
Why, Mr. Wyncott Esden would ha’ been at the railway stations 
in the neighbourhood. He'd ha’ been down to the local police, 
he’d ha’ made inquiries about suspicious strangers, and might ha’ 
laid hands on the man before he could ha’ got five miles away by 
train. Between the time that job was done and now, ladies, six 
trains has left this neighbourhood, two east, and one west at Hems- 
leigh Junction, and two down, and one up at Wootton Hill. You 
mightn’t ha’ wanted me if Mr. Wyncott Esden had been here on 
a hot scent like that.’ 

Even in her agitation and distress the old lady experienced a 
momentary gratification as Mr. Prickett chanted the praises of her 
favourite nephew. She was glad that Janet should hear them. 
Mr. Prickett’s speech helped to show the high consideration in 
which Wyncott was held by those who were in a position to appre- 
ciate his talents. 

Whilst Prickett was still talking, the doctor returned, with his 
ordinary expression of gravity increased tenfold. 

‘ Ye can see the gyurl, Mr. Preckett,’ he said, ‘ but I’m sorely 
afraid ye’ll make nothing out of her. Ye’d better come upstairs 
with me at once. Ye’ll have to be very quaiet and soothing with 
her,’ he added, turning upon the detective when they were half 
way upstairs together. ‘It’s only in view of the extreme import- 
ance of the case that I allow ye to see her at all.’ 

‘You can trust me, sir,’ responded Prickett. ‘I shan’t frighten 
her. That’s no part of my business.’ 

One of the servants sat by Grainger’s side nursing a bottle of 
smelling salts with a vague air of business. The doctor dismissed 
her with a word. Grainger was seated in an armchair by the 
window in an attitude altogether listless and feeble. Her tumbled 
hair and the white bandage about her head gave her a somewhat 
ghastly look, and her large dark eyes followed the movements of 
her visitors with a solicitude which was at singular variance with 
her aspect of bodily fatigue. 

‘This is a gentleman,’ said Elphinstone, bending over her 
gently, and speaking with such a slow distinctness as he would 
have employed in addressing a foreigner who was but imperfectly 
acquainted with English—‘ this is a gentleman who has come down 
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from London on purpose to make inquiries about the event of this 
afternoon.’ 

Grainger looked from the Doctor’s face to Prickett’s, and back 
again with what seemed to both of them like a despairing chal- 
lenge. 

‘You seem to have had rather an ugly accident,’ said Mr. 
Prickett soothingly. ‘ Now, don’t you go and over-exert yourself. 
I just want to ask you a question or two, and if you don’t feel 
strong enough to be talked to now, why, I'll come up again in the 
morning. Now, did you happen, miss, to see anything, or hear 
anything, that gave you a bit of a turn?’ 

Grainger answered with a look of dreadful eagerness; but her 
speech was altogether unintelligible, a mere collection of inarticu- 
late sounds. She seemed to read in Prickett’s face the fact that 
she was not understood, and glanced from him to the Doctor. 

‘ Now,’ said Elphinstone, ‘ ye’re suffering from a very consider- 
able shock. Ye're not to agitate yourself, but ye don’t speak 
plainly. Just try again. Very slowly, and as destenctly as ye 
can.’ 

She spoke again, the same incomprehensible brash of syllables. 
Prickett looked at the Doctor with a little incredulous shake of 
the head ; but Elphinstone warned him with a fore-finger, and, pro- 
ducing a note-book from his pocket, opened it at a blank page, 
and laid it in the girl’s hand. 

‘ Just write that down for us,’ he said, offering her a pencil. 

She looked wonderingly at him, and then, taking the pencil, 
wrote slowly and: painstakingly, like a child who is just learning 
to form letters. When she had finished, the Doctor took the note- 
book, and after a glance at it handed it to Prickett. The two lines 
she had written ran thus : 

*D gha wn nt tuldvrm rtt tle mire vbt hemtt buturng.’ 

The officer’s opinion was that the girl was shamming, and he 
wondered at the Doctor’s patience and gentleness. 

‘I'll not trouble you to talk any more,’ said Elphinstone. 
‘Just give me a sign, yes or no. Were you in the house when 
Miss Pharr rang her bell ?’ 

The maid signalled ‘ Yes.’ 

‘In your own bedroom ?’ 

She signalled ‘ Yes’ again. 

*D’ye think ye’d been there for the last ten minutes ?’ 

The signal was repeated, this time with enerzy. 

‘ More than that ?’ 
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‘Yes.’ 

‘Did you hear any sound of footsteps, or any sound of breaking 
wood, or anything to excite suspicion ?’ 

A decided shake of the head in auswer, accompanied by a look 
of terror. 

‘There’s nothing to be done at present,’ said Elphinstone, and 
Prickett followed him obediently from the room, though he cast 
a glance or two at the girl in retiring. 

‘That’s a pretty shallow style of humbug, ain’t it, sir?’ he 
asked, turning on the Doctor in the corridor. 

‘It’s a not uncommon, but very obscure form of nervous dis- 
order,’ said Elphinstone, ‘and, as far as I can judge at present, a 
case 0 great deffeculty. It’s a case o’ severe nairvous shock, 
resu!ting in a complication of agraphia and aphasia.’ 

‘You don’t think the young woman’s shamming, sir?’ asked 
Prickett. 

‘I’m sure she’s not. The cleverest actress in the world couldn’t 
sham it.’ 

‘Would you mind giving me those names again, sir?’ The 
Doctor repeated the words to him, and Mr. Prickett whispered 
them thoughtfully to himself as he walked downstairs, ‘aphasia, 
agraphia, agraphia, aphasia.’ 

‘Do you think it’s likely to last long, sir?’ he asked. ‘That 
girl knows something. She’s got something on her mind.’ 

‘ The disorder’s not often pairmanent,’ said Elphinstone, ‘when 
the pashint’s under forty, and can both read and write, but how 
long it may last is just beyond any man’s saying. Ye must wait, 
my man,’ 

Arnold and the three ladies waited anxiously in the drawing- 
room, but the Doctor as yet said nothing of the maid’s condition, 
beyond remarking that she was not in a state to be closely 
questioned. 

‘I suppose,’ said Prickett, ‘that the village police know all 
about the case?’ 

‘No, sir,’ returned the Doctor. ‘We've refrained ourselves 
from troubling the lockleyockle.’ 

‘The what, sir ?’ 

‘The local yokel, sir,’ returned Elphinstone, with an almost 
angry distinctness. ‘The one member of the ceevil force in Wootton 
Hill might make a decent gatepost if ye planted him, though, if 
he’s good for any other mortal theng, his Maker has seen fit to 
make a mystery of it. Ye remember, Arnold, that pony o’ mine— 
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but I'll not talk o’ that at a time like this. I'll swear ’twas that 
jepsy tinker blackgyard that stole ’m, but yon ox went off on a false 
scent, and—I’ll not talk about a loss like that at such a time.’ 

‘I'd better see the man, sir,’ said the detective. ‘ He'll be 
able to tell me if any strangers have been hanging round, perhaps; 
and while I’m away, miss, there’s one thing you can do as will be 
of the greatest value. I shall want you, if you please, to draw up 
as full and complete a description of these here gems as you can 
manage.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Janet, ‘I can give you everything about them at 
once. My uncle had a catalogue of the jewels printed ouly a few 
months before his death. I have quite a number of copies, and 
you can have as many as are necessary.’ 

‘That’s lucky,’ said Prickett. ‘Ill take four of ’em, if you 
please—one for myself, one for the Yard, and one apiece for. the 
two big Press Agencies.’ 

Mrs. Wyncott made an exclamation of dismay. 

‘Dear me! Will it get into the newspapers ?’ 

‘Why yes, ma’am,’ returned Mr. Prickett, ‘and a very good 
thing too. Every pawnbroker in the country, every honest dealer 
in gems, and every lapidary who works on the square, all England 
through, will be on our side to-morrow, and on the look-out 
for the thief. If you’d kindly let me have the catalogues at once, 
I’d send three of ’em up to town by the guard of the next train.’ 

Janet tore upstairs, and returned in a minute or two breath- 
lessly, bearing a number of pamphlets in her hand. 

‘I suppose,’ said Prickett, taking up one of them and glancing 
over its contents, ‘that this doesn’t include a description of your 
personal jewellery, miss ?’ 

*No,’ said Janet eagerly. ‘ But I can write that out for you.’ 

‘Do, if you please,’ he answered. ‘ That’s likeliest to be offered 
first. In fact, that may be in the hands of the pawnbrokers 
already, just dropped here and there, in little parcels like. And 
now, sir,’ turning gravely upon the Doctor, ‘if you’d be so good as 
to direct me, I’ll take a look at the local yokel.’ 

Arnold undertook to guide him to the police station, and the 
two set out together. 

‘You take no notes?’ said Arnold, more for the sake of saying 
something, than because he was interested. 

‘Well, as a matter of fact, sir,’ responded Mr. Prickett, ‘a man 
in my line has got to spend his time in taking notes, but I don’t 
find as I need trouble to write ’em down.’ 
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‘Don’t you find that your memory betrays you sometimes ?’ 

* No,’ said Prickett, reflectively, ‘I don’t think it ever did, sir. 
The major part of people ruins their memories with reading 
novels, arid songs, and trash. There’s a chap at the Yard as can 
recite by the hour. I should think as he knows Lord Byron from 
beginning to end, but his head’s that full of that kind of tack 
there’s no room in it for anything else. You tell him what time 
a train starts, tell him what complexion a man’s got, tell him what 
heighth he is, show him the plan of a building. If he don’t write 
down what you tell him he'll be in a fog about it in twenty 
minutes. Many’s the time I’ve told him: “If you'd leave the 
wheels inside your head-piece free to act, you’d make a first-rate 
officer, but you clogs ’em up with all them treacly verses, and 
what d’ye expect ?”’ 

‘Do you never read at all, then?’ asked Arnold, beginning to 
be interested. 

‘Criminal cases,’ responded Mr. Prickett. ‘Law reports. 
Takes a look at the advertisements in the “Daily Telegraph” 
sometimes. Ye see, sir, he continued, growing suddenly warm 
and confidential, and laying a gloved fore-finger lightly on his 
companion’s arm, ‘all day long the inside of a man’s head is like 
a piece of machinery in motion. It’s bound to go, and it must 
have something to work at. Now, when I went into the force, sir, 
I made up my mind as I wasn’t going to stop on the bottom rung 
of the ladder all my life, and I says to myself, “‘ Now, what’s the 
first thing wanted to make a tip-top officer?” I wasn’t long in 
making up my mind. He’s got to be notice-taking more than 
any other man alive, and he’s never got to forget any person or 
any thing as he’s once set eyes on. When I was on duty in the 
Strand—I was there for the best part of three years—I used to 
practise myself watching faces in the street. I spotted a man 
only yesterday that I see go by me seven years ago. I never see 
him before nor since, till yesterday, and I could ha’ picked him 
out amonga million. You tell that to some folks, and they'd 
think it was a lie, but it’s just as true as gospel. Leave books 
alone, keep your head clear and your eyes open, and when you 
look at a thing, look at it. That’s the secret, if there is one. 

‘Don’t you think, sir,’ continued Mr. Prickett, who had 
evidently mounted his pet hobby—‘ don’t you think as I’m such a 
fool as to despise book learning. If I should live to be old agéd, 
and can afford the time, I mean to have a real burst at it, but 
just now I’ve got my way to make, and I can’t afford it.’ 
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‘I suppose,’ said Arnold, ‘ that you don’t mean to say that you 
never forget anything you have seen ?’ 

‘Well, no, sir,’ returned the theorist,‘ I don’t say that, of 
course. But I never forget anything I’ve looked at. You'll notice, 
sir, that most people see things without taking the trouble to look 
at ’em, and so they don’t rightly remember the things as ought 
to be the most familiar. Now, for instance, sir, you ought to know 
that room we’ve been sitting in a good deal better than Ido. I’m 
not bragging, but I’ll bet you don’t.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Arnold, ‘ let us see.’ 

‘ Carpet,’ said Prickett, as if he were dictating an inventory to 
a shorthand clerk—‘ Brussels, whitish ground, sprinkled with 
largish roses. Wall paper same shade as carpet, diamond pattern 
in dull gold. Facing door, water-colour: girl crossing stream on 
stepping-stone, making signs to little chap on bank. Over door, 
water-colour: old gentleman, knee breeches, reading book in a 
wood. Twelve chairs, various—four easy, three spider-legged, in 
gold. Little round-topped table near window, microscope on it, 
and a bracket full o’ books: Tennyson’s poems, green and gold, 
seven vollums; “ Imitation of Christ,” white vellum, gold letters ; 
foreign book in a yellow cover, don’t know the name; “ Leaders 
from the Times,” two vollums, name of Phillips. Little cabinet 
in the corner, seven drawers, key in the middle drawer, basket of 
flowers and lady’s photo on top. Chimley ornaments Dresden 
china, stag with antlers caught in a tree, left antler broke ‘ 

‘I will not compete with you, Mr. Prickett,’ said Arnold. 

The sun had fallen behind the hill by this time, and the whole 
landscape before them lay in the gentle and equable light which 
was reflected from the eastern skies. Everything was so still that 
the sounds of life in the yet distant village were clearly audible— 
the crack of a carter’s whip, his long-drawn cry to his team, the 
very tramp of the horses and complaining of the creaking wheels. 
A hundred yards away, beyond the turning of the road, there was 
the sound of a swift but equal footstep, and as they neared the 
turning Wyncott Esden rounded it, walking rapidly, and swinging 
a black dressing-case in his hand. Seeing them, he checked his 
footsteps for a mere second, and then came on again. 

‘Hillo, Prickett,’ he said, in a hearty voice,‘ what brings you 
in this part of the world ?’ 
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IX. 


There was a low stone wall running by the side of the road, and 
Wyncott, hearing the news, put out his hand towards it as if he 
felt he needed its support. For a second he glared rather wildly 
from his cousin to the detective, and then tilting back his hat 
and passing his hand across his forehead, recovered himself from 
his amazement. 

‘ That’s pretty bold work,’ he said, ‘isn’t it, Prickett? You've 
had more experience than I have, of course, but I never heard 
of anything like it. You have lost no time, either.’ 

‘Well, no, sir,’ said Prickett, mildly. ‘I don’t let the grass 
grow under me oftener than I can help.’ 

‘You'll make any use of me you can, Prickett,’ said the 
barrister. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Prickett. ‘I shall be very pleased to 
have your help, sir.’ 

He sketched briefly what had been learned already, and 
Wyncott listened keenly. 

‘ Well, now,’ he said at the end of Prickett’s statement, ‘ let 
us divide our forces. You go and question Dadge, and I'll go 
back to the railway station and make inquiries there. Or, look 
here, Arnold, you go to the station here, and I'll walk over to 
Hemsleigh and make inquiries there. It’s a pity these things 
weren’t done at once. By this time the thief may be in 
Birmingham, or at Dover. You never saw the case in which the 
jewels were held, did you? It was about the size of a sheet of 
large post quarto, and four, or perhaps five, inches in depth. A 
man couldn’t carry it about under his coat without bulging 
suspiciously. He might carry it openly, or he might carry it in a 
bag, or he might carry it like a commonplace newspaper parcel, 
or rolled up in a coat, or in any one of fifty ways. The main thing 
is a stranger with a parcel, by the first train he could possibly 
catch after five o’clock. You might put the station master on to 
make inquiries at the next two or three stations each way. I'll 
do the same at Hemsleigh. Now, where shall we meet again ?’ 

‘I left my bag at the “ Angler’s Rest ” as I came along,’ said 
Prickett. ‘ Pleasant-looking little sort of house. Perhaps you 
might meet me there, gentlemen, when you’ve made your in- 
quiries. If you'll allow me, Mr, Esden, I'll leave your bag there,’ 
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‘ All right,’ said Esden, surrendering it. ‘I'll be back in an 
hour. I shall expect to see you there too, Arnold.’ 

He was off at a swift and resolute pace, and Prickett stood for 
a moment to look after him. 

‘That’s the exact line I told you, sir,’ he said, ‘that Mr. 
Wyncott Esden would have taken in a minute if he’d been on the 
spot. That’s the line that ought to have been taken.’ 

‘I suppose it is,’ Arnold answered, somewhat despondently. 

‘Oh, I shouldn’t think, sir,’ said Prickett, ‘ of blaming myself, 
if I was you. That sort o’ thing doesn’t come in your line, sir; 
and you don’t seem to have lost a minute in getting the news off 
to the Yard. It was hardly to be expected as you should start 
an inquiry on your own account.’ 

From the moment when Prickett had first suggested Wyncott’s 
probable lines of action Arnold had blamed himself for not adopt- 
ing them, but every man’s experience is full of memories of lost 
opportunities. When it is too late to do a thing it is irritating 
to see how obviously it ought to have been done. The young 
clergyman went off crestfallen to his talk with the station master. 
Neither he nor Prickett found anything which could be of 
advantage to their quest, and when Wyncott joined them he had 
the same story of a blind trail. 

The detective had ordered dinner for himself, and was engaged 
with a perfect philosophic phlegm over a round of cold boiled beef 
and a jug of home-brewed ale. 

‘That looks appetising, Prickett,’ said Wyncott. ‘I think 
Tl join you.’ 

‘ The pickles, sir, said Mr. Prickett, exploring the pickle-jar 
in search of a chosen morsel, ‘ is excellent. Country-made pickles 
is always the best, except when the yokels takes to boiling ha’pence 
with ’em to make ’em green.’ 

‘T’'ll join too,’ said Arnold, ‘I am hungry, and we shall save 
them trouble at the house. Dinner is over there by this time, if 
they have had the heart to take it.’ 

The three sat and ate together, until Wyncott, suddenly push- 
ing his plate away, began to pace up and down the room. 

‘ Prickett,’ he said, ‘I have an idea. I think it very possible 
that we may get the stolen property back again.’ 

‘ That’s a thing to be wished for,’ said Prickett, tentatively. 

‘Miss Pharr’s private jewellery,’ said Esden, ‘ might pawn, 
perhaps, for a couple of hundred pounds. I’m not much of a judge 
in such matters, but I’ve seen it, and I don’t think it is likely to 
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have cost more than six hundred when it was bought. There are 
a lot of rare coins in the case which are almost priceless to people 
who know their value, but there isn’t fifty pounds’ worth of metal 
in the collection. Every one of them is famous, more or less, 
and they’re only good as old gold to the thief. The gems are all 
uncut, and to take them to a lapidary, so as to fit them for the 
market, would be tremendously risky and expensive. The lapidary 
would certainly want to go shares, and then you know what gems 
in dishonest hands go for when they come to be sold.’ 

‘That’s how I always look at thieving,’ said Prickett, picking 
his teeth with a penknife, and reclining in his chair with an air 
of after-dinner contentment. ‘It’s a depreciation of the value of 
property. If I was athief I shouldn’t steal nothing but sovereigns. 
It’s a dreadful loss to the party robbed, and it’s the smallest 
possible gain to the thief. It’s a poor game. I always come to 
the conclusion that if a man does it he’s got a hole in his intellect 
somewhere. Show me a thief, and I’ll show you a born fool, 
Any way, it’s a trade as no man o’ sense ever stopped in.’ 

‘Well now,’ said Esden, who had endured this interruption 
patiently, ‘it seems to me that if this theft has not been com~ 
mitted, as it may have been, in the hope of a thumping reward, 
a reward may at least persuade the gentry who are in it to retirn 
the property.’ 

‘That looks a bit like compounding a felony, Mr. Esden,’ said 
Prickett. 

‘Well, yes, Wyncott admitted. ‘It does, a little. What did 
you tell me,’ touching Prickett lightly on the shoulder— what . 
did you tell me was Dr. Elphinstone’s estimate of the value of the 
gems ?’ 

‘Why, sir,’ returned Prickett, ‘ he reckoned the whole boiling 
of ’em at between thirty and forty thousand pounds.’ 

‘Call it thirty,’ said Esden. ‘Take the lower fork of the 
estimate, and call it thirty. If you were in Miss Pharr’s place, do 
you think that your sense of public duty would be strong enough 
to prevent you from saving nine and twenty thousand? Eh?’ 

Mr. Prickett smiled slowly. 

‘ Well, sir,’ he said, ‘perhaps it wouldn’t. I don’t know as I 
should be going too fur if I was to say as my sense of public duty. 
might go to pieces afore an economy a quarter of that size. That 
isn’t the Yard doctrine, as. Jou know, Mr. Esden, but a i 
speaking like a mortal man,’ 
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‘Precisely,’ said Esden. ‘But the authorities couldn't object 
to a reward of a thousand pounds being offered.’ 

‘Of course not,’ Prickett answered. ‘In a case like this a 
thief has got to trust a lot of people, and the bigger the reward, 
the likelier some one of ’em is to round on him. A thousand’s a 
bit too much, though. Five hundred would work it.’ 

‘Five hundred might induce an accomplice to split,’ said 
Wyncott, ‘but a thousand might tempt the thief himself. Miss 
Pharr’s chief anxiety will be to have the jewels back again. Of 
course this is all between ourselves, Prickett. We're talking like 
men of the world now, and not like a pair of professional thief 
catchers. I haven’t had a chance of speaking to Miss Pharr, but 
I’m pretty certain that that is what she desires, and if I were 
you,’ said Esden, with a return of his old sly smile, ‘I shouldn’t 
object to the size of the reward. You may nail the man before 
he can make up his mind.’ 

Prickett sat smiling, as if the prospect pleased him. Then 
he sighed, half in resignation to the chances of a blighted hope, 
and half in digestive comfort. 

‘We had better get back, Wyncott,’ said Arnold. ‘The ladies 
are sure to be a little timorous to-night.’ 

‘I'll walk with you, gentlemen,’ said Prickett, ‘if you'll allow 
me. Miss Pharr will have some papers for me, and I want to 
catch the last train with ’em.’ 

‘Are you going up to town to-night ?? Wyncott asked him. 

‘Why, no, sir,’ Prickett answered. ‘It’s a wonderful fine 
night. There’s a full moon due in about half an hour, and itll 
be almost like daylight. I shall have a walk round and take a 
look at the lie of the country. Don’t neither of you gentlemen 
take a pot shot at me from the winders.’ 

Miss Pharr had the desired description of her jewels ready 
when they reached the house, neatly copied four times over, and 
Prickett having received the manuscript made his adieu for the 
night and retired. Wyncott had to submit to a repetition of the 
narrative he had already heard, and unfolded his scheme for a 
reward. Everybody agreed with him, and Arnold was for going 
up to town at once with an advertisement for all the London 
dailies ; but, said Wyncott : 

‘Give Prickett a day or two’s law. Let us see if he can do 
anything. It would seem to show a distrust in the police to offer 
an independent reward so soon. Let us waita little. I have 
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great faith in Prickett. They could hardly have sent us a more 
competent man.’ 

Mr. Prickett meanwhile had despatched his documents, and 
had strolled back towards the house on the hill in the placid 
enjoyment of a rank cigar. The night fulfilled his prophecy of it, 
and the moon, when it had once risen above the tree-tops, lit up 
the landscape with an almost tropic brilliance. The detective 
made a leisurely tour of the grounds, following the lines of the 
outer wall, and observing the various places of entry. He hung 
for two or three minutes on a latchet gate, which admitted to the 
front lawn, and noticed that the path which led to it was com- 
pletely sheltered by a high line of rhododendrons. 

‘ They was all on that back lawn,’ he soliloquised, ‘and if there 
was anybody in it beside the girl they’d have to get into the 
house this side, probably at this very gate. If she give the signal 
when the coast was clear, the party could have slipped along 
under the shelter of them bushes into the house, and back again 
the same way. Then the likeliest road would be along this wall. 
Let’s have a look at things.’ 

He strolled along quietly, looking from right to left with a 
vigilance so habitual as to have grown almost unconscious. 

‘That old Scotch party,’ he mused, ‘looks as if he’d got a 
head on him. I shouldn’t think as he’d be a very easy sort to 
gammon, especially in his own line. Aphasia? Agraphia? I 
wish 1’d asked him how he spelt °em. I could ha’ dropped a line 
to the Divisional Surgeon. I'll ask him when I see him.’ 

He came past the shelter of the wall which surrounded the 
grounds, and found himself in an open field. From the elevated 
spot he stood on he could see a black straight gash in the earth a 
quarter of a mile away. 

‘That’s a railway cutting,’ said he. ‘Not an unlikely place 
for a cove to make for. Not across the open, though. Where’s 
the most shelter? There’s that hedge.’ 

The hedge had a deep ditch beside it, and the bright moon- 
light, pouring full into it, showed that the rank, damp grasses had 
been trodden down. 

‘Joseph,’ said Mr. Prickett, in an inward voice of solemn 
exultation, ‘ you’re on to something! I don’t know;’ he added 
more soberly, ‘any village kid might ha’ done that. Children’s 
fond of walking in ditches, and getting into places where they’ve 


no business. Never mind, Joseph. We'll follow it up and see if 
it leads to anything.’ 
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It led at length to a beanfield. There was a gap in the 
hedge, and Mr. Prickett, surveying the crop, could see a fairly 
distinct, rather zigzag line across it, which might have been made 
by the passage of a man. 

‘I suppose it’s trespass,’ he said, ‘and wilful damage to pro- 
perty. Never mind. Here goes.’ 

He marched briskly across the field, keeping the line in sight, 
and came across another hedge which shelved diagonally towards 
the cutting. Here again was a ditch, but the hedge threw it into 
dense shadow, Mr. Prickett struck a vesta, and, kneeling down 
upon the grass, discovered new traces of footsteps. 

‘ This is just the rout a man would take,’ he whispered softly. 
‘Sheltered all the way except across that bit o’ beanfield.’ 

He walked on smartly to the edge of the railway cutting. 
The side was precipitous, and from top to bottom ran a bricked 
open drain, leading from the ditch to a trench below. Beside the 
drain the earth was scored as if by the passage of a heavy sliding 
body. Doubting much if he would find a continuation of the 
track, the detective launched himself carefully upon the declivity, 
but, missing his footing at the first, shot downward at a greater 
speed than he had counted on, and landed with a shock at the 
bottom. For a second or two he was somewhat dazed, but re- 
covering himself almost immediately he sat where he had fallen, 
and smoked his cigar with as impassive an air as if he had gone 
there in precisely that fashion for no other purpose. 

On a sudden a glint of light struck his eye and vanished. He 
had just been in the act of moving to take an easier posture. He 
worked his head hither and thither to catch the gleam again, and 
an improbable notion that the light might have flashed from one 
of the lost gems quickened his blood alittle. He caught the light 
again, and then stooped down towards it, and with a long-drawn 
inward whistle, picked up the object from which the gleam had 
been reflected. The moonlight, broad and clear as it was, did not 
satisfy him. He struck half-a-dozen wax vestas in a bunch, and 
examined his find until the lights burned his thumb and finger. 

‘ Reuben, old pal,’ he said, very quietly, ‘I think you'll have 
something to say to this. Let me see. It’s half-past ten o’clock. 
A smart trap ‘ll take me up to town in an hour anda half. I'll 
try the “ Crown and Cushion,” Reuben.’ 

With that, he remounted the bank, choosing a spot less 
precipitous than that at which he had descended, and made his 
way rapidly towards the village. Every now and then he danced 
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in his gait, like a pleased child, and at length his inward eager- 
ness so pricked him that he laid down his head and squared his 
shoulders, and raced across the fields ata pace of ten miles an hour. 

Nearing the inn, he composed himself, and entered in apparent 
quiet, though his brow was moist and his breath still came quickly. 
The landlord was standing in the passage, and Prickett accosted 
him. 

‘I’m told, governor,’ he said, ‘ you’ve got a famous little bit of 
horseflesh in your stable. I want to get up to London straight. 
I may want to get back to-night, or I may not, but I must be 
there afore midnight. Do you think the little ’orse can do it?’ 

‘It ’ll cost you a sovereign,’ said the landlord. 

‘Good,’ said Prickett. ‘There you are. Short dealings make 
long friends. Get him in as soon as ever you can. I don’t want 
to lose a minute.’ 

The landlord took the sovereign and bustled into the back 
yard. In three minutes a light dog-cart, with a slashing-looking, 
mare in the shafts, was at the door. 

‘Nip in, sir,’ said the driver. ‘Where do you want to get to?’ 

‘ Holborn,’ said Prickett, as he mounted. 

‘All right,’ the driver responded. ‘Land you there in an 
hour and ten minutes.’ 

Mr. Prickett had bestowed his find in his breast pocket, and 
had carefully buttoned it up there. In the course of the journey 
he laid his hand upon it a hundred times to assure himself of its 
continued presence, and once he took it out to examine it anew 
in the.moonlight. In some mysterious way the news of the rob- 
bery had penetrated the village, and Mr. Prickett’s occupation 
was already known. 

‘Found anything, sir?’ asked the driver, looking sideways at him. 

‘Yes, young man,’ said Mr. Prickett, drily, returning the object 
to his pocket. ‘I’ve found as there’s nothing more foolish than 
to tell your business afore you’re sure of it yourself.’ 

They sped along the broad white country road in silence after 
this, until the yellow glare of the sky in front betokened the lamps 
of London, and when they had actually entered upon the streets, 
clocks every here and there boomed the half-hour. The dog-cart 
rattled on until Holborn was reached, and there at a certain point 
Prickett laid his hand on the driver’s arm. 

‘Stop at the first court to the right. There’s half-a-crown 
for you. Use it gently, because you'll have to drive home by 
yourself. I shan’t want you again. Good night.’ 

He dismounted, and, walking up the court, turned into the 
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bar of an old-fashioned public house which found shelter there, as 
if it had shrunk away from its newer and more garish neigh- 
bours. He signalled the landlord by a glance, and the man came 
forward. 

‘Mr. Gale here? Tool maker. You know.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the landlord. ‘ He’s taking a glass of ale inside. 
If he’d take it somewhere else it ’d please me just as well, but 
he’s used the ’ouse for twenty years now, and I don’t like to say 
the word.’ 

‘Tell him a party wants to speak to him,’ said Prickett. 

The landlord, shaking his head and sighing as one who fore- 
saw trouble, obeyed this request, and Mr. Gale presently appeared. 
He betrayed neither tremor nor astonishment on seeing Prickett, 
but advanced with an outstretched hand, and asked if his visitor 
would take a drink. Mr. Prickett commanded a ‘small lemon 
and a dash,’ and stood tranquilly to consume that modest beverage. 

‘Reuben,’ he said, poising the glass in his hand and eyeing its 
contents against the gaslight, as if they were of some rare and 
precious vintage, ‘if you’ve got a spare five minutes you might as 
well give °em to me. There’s a trifle in the way of business I 
should like to talk about.’ 

‘I’m at your service, Mr. Prickett,’ Gale responded civilly, and 
the detective, looking keenly sideways at him, emptied his glass, 
set it on the counter, and moved towards the door. ‘If you want 
to be private, you might as well come to my shop as anywhere,’ 
said Gale. 

When they came upon the court the detective took the honest 
tradesman’s arm in the most friendly and familiar fashion, and 
Gale looked up at him with an undisturbed inquiry, but said 
nothing. The shop reached, Gale unlocked the door, and entered 
first.‘ He lit the gas, which sprang up with a shrill, spiteful 
sounding song, and then passed behind his counter. Prickett, 
closing the door, drew his find from his breast pocket, and balanced 
it lightly in both hands. 

‘Did you ever see that afore, Reuben?’ he asked with a voice 
of amiable badinage. 

Gale, with a mild surprise, held out his knotted hand for the 
object, and, having received it, scrutinised it closely. 

‘I might ha’ done, Mr. Prickett,’ he responded, ‘and I might 
not ha’ done.’ ' 

There was a shadow of doubt and wonder on his face. 

‘ Well, now,’ said Prickett, ‘the long and the short of it is this. 
That’s your workmanship, Reuben.’ 
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‘Maybe it is,’ said Gale. ‘I shouldn’t be disposed at present 
to take my oath it wasn’t. It looks like part of a special order, 
I remember. What about it, Mr. Prickett?’ 

‘ That’s one half o’ the tool,’ said Prickett, tapping it gently 
with the extreme tip of his finger-nail, ‘as did the job at the 
Wootton Hill House this afternoon.’ 

He watched his man like a cat, but Gale lifted a face of inno- 
cent surprise. 

‘I haven’t heard of it,’ he said. ‘It ain’t got into the evening 
papers.” 

‘Oh, of course you haven’t heard of it,’ returned Prickett in 
friendly banter. ‘That’s why I thought I’d come and tell you all 
about it. I knew you’d take a sort of interest in it, Reuben.’ 

‘ Why, naturally,’ Gale responded. ‘In the afternoon, did you 
say? The hour’s unusual, ain’t it, Mr. Prickett? Is it a big 
affair ?’ 

‘It’s jewels, Reuben,’ responded Mr. Prickett, ‘ valued from 
thirty to forty thousand pounds.’ 

‘My Jingo!’ cried Gale, unmistakeably interested. ‘ That’s 
a lift. Where was it?’ 

* Hill House, Wootton Hill. The residence of Mrs, Wyncott.’ 

Gale’s glance fell towards the tool which lay upon the counter. 
He took it in his hands and examined it anew. 

‘Wyncott ?’ he said, musingly. Prickett thought he detected 
a little tremor in his wheezy voice. ‘Wyncott? Where have I 
heard that name afore ?’ 

‘ There’s just a chance, you know, Reuben,’ said Prickett, play- 
fully, ‘as a young gentleman as saved you from a ten stretch last 
week may put you in for one at next assizes.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Gale, drawling on the words. ‘I remember 
Mr. Wyncott Esden. He’s a relation of the lady’s, maybe ?’ 

* He’s the lady’s nephew,’ said Prickett, ‘ and I’ve got the ad- 
vantage of his assistance in the case. He’s retained for the pro- 
secution, he is.’ 

‘Well, I wish you well, the pair of you,’ returned Gale, laying 
down the tool with an odd decision of manner, ‘ As for that there 
little bit of ironmongery, I couldn’t say anything, leastways not for 
certain. I wouldn’t take my oath it wasn’t mine. I shouldn’t 
like, for sure,.to say it was.’ 

* All right,’ said Prickett. ‘You'll come quiet, won’t you?’ 

‘Come,’ said Mr. Gale, with cheerful submission. ‘I'll come 


if I’ve got to come, of course. There’s no need for it, you know, 
Mr. Prickett.’ 
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‘That’s as maybe,’ Prickett answered. 

‘I can account for every minute of my time to-day,’ said Gale. 
‘I’ve been down at my place at Lime’us, discharging goods as 
come by canal from Birmingham. I’ve been there from nine in 
the morning until half-past seven at night, in the presence of 
competent and reliable witnesses, Mr. Prickett. I know no more 
about this job than the babe unborn. Look here. What time 
was it ?’ 

‘Close on five o’clock, Reuben.’ 

‘Then,’ said Gale, ‘I’m safe again. Now I don’t care where 
I goes. From a quarter to five to half-past five me and Richards, 
the Customus man, and Mr. George, the landlord of the “ Cup an’ 
Crown,” was standing at the bar there, drinking stone ginger-ale 
and havin’ a discussion about this here new Irish Act as is to put 
down patriotism.’ 

‘If that’s the case, Reuben,’ returned Prickett, picking up 
the tool and buttoning his coat over it as a signal of his readiness 
to be gone, ‘ you'll be a free nigger at nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning. In the meantime we’ll try and make it easy for you. 
You ain’t a family man, I think? That’s right. There'll be 
nobody to worrit about you. Gentlemen as leads adventurous 
lives should make it a point to keep single for the sake of the 
ladies, Lord love em. Your little absences would ha’ made the 
average missus jealous.’ 

Mr. Gale passed a sufficiently agreeable night at the district 
police station, where he sat in friendly converse with two or three 
officers who had nothing to do, and were simply boring themselves 
to death before his arrival. At about three o’clock he was, at his 
own request, accommodated with a cell, and there slept the sleep 
of conscious innocence until nine. At that hour Mr. Prickett 
awakened him with the information that his alibi had been satis- 
factorily established, and that he was free to go. 

‘But, look here, Reuben,’ said Mr. Prickett persuasively, ‘ it’s 
all humbag your pretending not to know that tool. They was 
talking about a reward last night, and so large a sum as a thou- 
sand pound was mentioned. Any information you might bring 
to me would be paid for very handsome. You think it over, 
Reuben.’ 

‘T’ll think it over,’ Gale answered, with his customary quiet. 
And to do him justice, he thought of nothing else all day. He 
thought to such purpose indeed, that in the afternoon he locked 
his shop, and started on a quest of his own. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Scheme 
in lieu of ‘Payment by Results.’ 


Introductory. 


HE incredible is happening; England awakens at last to the 

errors of her system of primary schools. 

That system, devised by a barrister and controlled by clerks, 
was from the first condemned by educationists. Yet for six-and- 
twenty years it has worked mischief to the nation. A plan of 
education worthy of Laputa only has been allowed to narrow the 
destinies of four school-generations of the English race. 

In 1888 the nation deigns to listen to remonstrances which 
have been dinned into its ears since 1861. To-day the mer- 
cenary machine invented by Mr. Lowe stands generally con- 
demned. Its erewhile advocates are silent; its defenders have 
quitted their guns. To-day the system exists on sufferance only, 
and in default of an alternative. ‘Show us a better plan,’ is the 
demand now heard. 

‘Show us a better plan’! The indiscreet, too-sanguine, too- 
hasty educationist jumps at the chance. He points to the Conti- 
nent—and is lost! ‘The conditions are dissimilar,’ is the retort. 
Let me say at once that the constructive scheme which I here sub- 
mit takes full cognisance of that dissimilarity. Public elementary 
schools abroad are controlled by the State or the municipality ; 
sixty-nine out of every hundred such schools at home are under 
voluntary—i.e. denominational—rule. It is this dual ownership 
which complicates the problem, and any scheme which fails to 
recognise the complication must be futile. 

Yet the schools exist for the children, and the management 

1 This article has been prepared in response to requests for an alternative plan, 


called forth by the publication of ‘The Shortcomings of English Elementary 
Schools’ in Longman’s Magazine for August, 
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only exists for the schools; the schools must not be considered as 
existing for the management, Neither the one nor the other form 
of control must be strengthened or weakened at the cost of 
efficient schooling for the children. It is now generally agreed 
that ‘ Payment by Results ’ induces inefficient schooling, but many 
earnest and estimable persons linger on the brink of reform in the 
matter because they fancy ‘ Payment by Results’ to be essential to 
the existence of the voluntary school. This illusion is apparently 
shared by a majority of the Royal Commissioners on Education, 
for only in this way can one explain the inconsistencies of their 
report. 

The crux of the whole question is this point of the separability 
of ‘Payment by Results’ from the voluntary schools. It is no- 
where alleged that the board schools could not exist without it. 

In many quarters the present system is wrongly considered a 
guarantee that the subsidy paid by the State to managers of 
denominational schools shall not be wasted or misapplied, and a 
check on undue clerical influence in the schoolroom. But these 
are imaginary values ; ‘one penny per cent. for individual passes ’ 
checks education, not proselytism ; ‘ Payment by Results’ produces 
the very waste of money which it is supposed to prevent ; and as 
for the misapplication of public subsidies, in voluntary schools no 
public audit of accounts is, under ‘ Payment by Results,’ pre- 
scribed. The influence of minister or curate in the schoolroom, 
the hymn, the prayer, the catechism, the Bible-lesson, are all 
outside the purview of the Code. The Conscience Clause is the 
real and only guarantee against sectarian proselytism ; it is in the 
great majority of cases an efficient guarantee; and it is separable 
from ‘ Payment by Results.’ 

Mr. Lowe’s method of distributing the Parliamentary Grant 
can in nowise be considered an integral portion of the Concordat 
which was ratified in 1870 between the Nonconformists and the 
English Church. 

As a board teacher I have no personal interests in the volun- 
tary school. Yet, if in England it were ever possible for a 
practised teacher to be consulted in school affairs—if it could even 
be dreamt of that educational experience should have a voice in 
educational legislation—then I would urge on the powers that be 
the abolition of Mr. Lowe’s disastrous device and the retention 
of the voluntary school. 
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The Basis. 


Thus the basis of my scheme, and the only feasible basis for 
many years to come, is the continued existence of voluntary schools 
and board schools as such, and the entire release of both from the 
clog of ‘ Payment by Results.’ 

The line of least resistance to reforms in school-work is the 
maintenance of the statws quo in school managership.'! A sym- 
metrical board school system may be a desirable thing; a 
strengthened voluntary system may be a desirable thing; but 
a better mode of educating the children is a more desirable thing 
than either. The urgent need for reforms in the schooling dwarfs 
any need for wholesale reforms in the managership. Let the 
minor matter wait its turn; both cannot be dealt with at once. 

There appears no valid reason why the Concordat of 1870 
should be now disturbed. The compromise then effected was a 
wise one; it has proved a peaceful one; the truce has lasted 
eighteen years. But the proposal of the Royal Commissioners to 
subsidise voluntary schools from local rates is likely to disturb the 
armistice, and if the nation permits itself to be dragged into a 
wrangle over that indiscreet proposal, then so much the worse for 
the children and the nation, for so much the longer life will be 
secured for ‘Payment by Results.’ If reform in the schooling 
is to await a new settlement of the managership, then a better 
education for the people will be indefinitely postponed. 

Let us suppose, however, that wiser thoughts prevail; that 
polemics give the pas to the main issue; that the basis just 
stated be accepted; that ‘Payment by Results’ be abolished, and the 
status quo in managership be retained. What next? The next 
step in the development of any feasible scheme is to propound 
the proper theory of Parliamentary grants in aid of national 
education. 


The Proper Theory of Grants-in-Aid. 


When, a little more than half-a-century ago, the State began 
to subsidise the elementary school, the theory in vogue was much 
as follows :— 

‘Here are certain associations? of benevolent persons engaged 

? By managers, managership, and management is meant throughout this article 


the School Board or committee of voluntary managers in the case of any school. 
2 The ‘ National’ and ‘ British’ Societies, 
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in charitably providing cheap schools for the masses. Such praise- 
worthy efforts deserve some public recognition; the State might 
properly aid these private enterprises a little.’ In 1834 the State 
was allowed to aid them—to the munificent extent of twenty 
thousand pounds a year. By the year 1846, however, the ‘ grants- 
in-aid’ had materially increased in volume, and the early theory 
of them was becoming widened and ennobled. Year by year the 
schooling of the English people was gradually developing on the 
lines pursued successfully by Continental educationists down to 
this day. In 1861, however, Mr. Lowe assumed the charge of 
English education, and uprooted the sapling to see if it were 
really growing or not. In the too original legislation which 
followed, Mr. Lowe recurred to the old bad theory of grants-in- 
aid. The idea underlying his vaunted device of ‘Payment by 
Results’ is nothing better than the old mean conception of the 
State as an indifferent outsider, languidly concerned for the 
education of the poor, and dabbling in school-philanthropy 
to a strictly limited extent on strictly commercial principles. 
‘We will no longer furnish you with funds to work with,’ 
in effect said Mr. Lowe to the school-managers; ‘we will 
merely give you a small bonus on your efforts after they are 
made.’ 

But when a few years later the franchise was extended, ‘ We 
must educate our masters’ became the cry, and in 1870 Mr. Forster 
accepted for the State that view of its duty as a schoolmaster 
which most other civilised nations had adopted long before. Schools 
began to multiply, teachers increased in number, and the Educa- 
tion Estimates grew yearly in amount. The prospects of national 
education at last seemed bright, and hopes rose high. Unhappily, 
however, Mr. Forster’s Act had retained Mr. Lowe’s arrangements 
for distributing the Parliamentary grant, arrangements based 
on the niggardly petty theory of fifty years ago. Hence all 
the tears, the failure, the over-pressure of goaded teachers on 
dullard scholars, the ‘ cram,’ the educational jerry-building, the 
national disappointment over time and money lost, which have 
stained the course of popular education ever since. 

Even the peculiarly British plan of fitting theory to practice 
has not been followed in educational concerns. The funds expended 
on schools have grown into not unhandsome proportions, but the 
nation has been baulked of the expected benefit by the stupid 
theory which rules the distribution of these funds. High time 
it is that practice and theory were assimilated. The nation has 
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decided that the nation shall be educated, and the old ‘ benevolent 
bonus ’ theory must go. 

What, then, is the proper theory of grants-in-aid? I state it 
at length as follows :— 

(1) To educate the nation, a sufficient number of schools 
should be supplied. 

(2) These schools should be efficiently equipped, and efficient 
work should be required from them. 

(3) The schools should be maintained in continuous efficiency 
if maintained at all. 

(4) To maintain a school in efficiency adequate funds must 
be supplied it. 

(5) To that end the cost of a year’s efficient work in each 
school should be annually estimated before the year commences. 

(6) A sum equivalent to the balance of estimated cost over 
local income should be paid to the managers of each school at the 
commencement of the year, out of the Parliamentary Vote for the 
purpose. 

(7) In return for the grant-in-aid efficient work should be 
exacted from each school. 

(8) So long as a school is annually reported as efficient, the 
subsidy should be continued to it annually without further 
question. 

(9) Government inspectors, as representing the source of the 
grants-in-aid, should have due facilities and powers for inves- 
tigating the condition of the schools, but a representative of the 
local sources of income should have a right to be heard in each 
decision. 

Stated less formally, the theory is this :— 

Schools are necessary ; schools must be efficient ; schools can- 
not be made efficient without the supply of adequate funds; 
adequate funds should be supplied and efficiency required in 
each case ; £0 long as efficiency is maintained there should be no 
doubt or delay about the supply of annual funds; the schools 
should be judged by a Government representative, in the presence 
of a local representative to see fair. 

It is discreditable to our national sagacity that a principle 
like this should need to be stated and urged at all. Its reason- 
ableness is surely self-evident ; upon it is founded the practice of 
every country where education is successfully carried on. But this 
is not the principle here in vogue. The Education Department 
appears to proceed on the theory that the sinews of war are not 
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necessary until after the war is won. And ‘my lords’ of that 
Department are far from insisting that every school shall exist in 
efficiency if existent at all. According to the latest official returns, 
eighty per cent. of infant schools and classes, and seveity-four 
per cent. of schools for older children, are not ‘ excellent ’"—twenty- 
eight and twenty-two per cent. respectively are not ‘ good ’—and 
three per cent. and five per cent. respectively are not even ‘ fair.’ If, 
now, we take the ‘good’ rating as the standard of efficiency, we 
find that 9,962 schools and infant classes are inefficient ; whilst, if 
‘excellent’ be the standard of efficiency, the inefficient schools 
and infant classes number 27,810. In all these there are degrees 
of inefficiency registered in shillings and pence. It is plain, 
therefore, that ‘Payment by Results’ is merely awkward ma- 
chinery for maintaining, registering, and subsidising inefficiency 
in schools, 


The Current Method of Grants-in-aid. 


At the present moment every public elementary school in 
England and Wales is virtually living on credit; and as it cannot 
rely upon adequate receipts, it cannot, therefore, afford the 
necessary expenditure. The Government grants-in-aid are paid 
to the schools after—and often long after—the work of the year to 
be paid for isdone. This hand-to-mouth arrangement is in itself 
a fertile source of inefficiency, but it is not the worst. For the 
grant to a school is proportioned, not to the needs of the school | 
during the year current, but to the amount of weighed and 
measured work supposed to have been done during the year past. 

Let us examine this arrangement at work. Let us take the 
case of an inefficient school, a school which receives from the in- 
spector what is called a ‘bad’ report. That means the school is 
to obtain, as a bonus on its past year’s work, not the maximum 
grant of, say, 100/., but a diminished grant of, say, 60l. oniy. 
The school is fined for its inefficiency to the tune of 40/, What is 
the result? The school is—reckoned by the pecuniary standard— 
forty-pounds’ worth below par; therefore forty pounds of grant are 
withheld. Yet is it not evident that those forty pounds are ab- 
solutely necessary to the school if it is next year to attain effici- 
ency? The school is lame, and the system, meant to help it, takes 
away a crutch instead. 

In this way the inefficient school is condemned to continual 
inefficiency, for the means to render it efficient are continuously 
withheld. Year after year the school goes haltingly on, perpetu- 
' VOL. XII. NO.LXXI, D 
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ally fined, perpetually poverty-stricken, and hence perpetually in- 
competent for its purpose. 

‘To him that hath shall be given’ appears to be the maxim em- 
bodied in the Code. The well-staffed, well-found school receives a 
plenteous bonus; the impecunious non-efficient school is never 
lifted from the bog of impecuniosity. The British people are the 
sole inventors and patentees of this marvellous method of ¢ assist- 
ing’ the schools. Its wisdom is on a par with the charity which 
would say to a starveling beggar, ‘Keep yourself alive somehow 
another twelvemonth, make yourself a respectable well-to-do in- 
dividual, and then I will give you alms.’ When it becomes 
clear to the reader that under ‘ Payment by Results,’ the schools 
which need aid the most obtain it the least, there can be but one 
verdict ; a system alike ridiculous and iniquitous must surely go. 

In the place of the present varying bonuses on varying percent- 
ages of inefficiency, which, whilst they cripple a school, enable it 
to exist in a maimed condition so long as, for reasons educational 
or non-educational, the managers choose to claim for it the name 
of school—I suggest the equipment of each school with the 
means of efficiency, and the inexorable demand of efficient work 
from it as a quid pro quo. 


The Proper Method of Grants-in-aid. 


Thus the better method of grants-in-aid which I urge upon the 
reader’s attention, in the hope that the reader will assist in urging 
it on the Department, is, the full provision of means to effici- 
ency, and the requirement of nothing less than efficiency, in every 
public elementary school—the provision to be made beforehand, 
at the commencement of the year. 

Bald, simple, and obvious as this idea must seem to the eye 
of common-sense, it is an idea not yet conceived by the official 
mind. Let me emphasise the fact, that at the present moment 
thousands of inefficient schools linger on in a state of quasi-in- 
solvency, their degrees of inefficiency recorded and remunerated 
at the end of the year, according to the steelyard and ready- 
reckoner used by the Department in charge of the schools, Any 
business man will recognise the advisability of paying the grant 
at the commencement, instead of the end, of the year. So long 
as an income is uncertain and variable the bold will expend rashly, 
the cautious will expend too cautiously, and both with disastrous 
effect when the day of reckoning arrives. Inefficient schools are 
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left in the position of a trader without capital and without books, 
upon whom no Bankruptcy Law in mercy or in justice ever descends. 


I proceed to develop the main details of this alternative 
scheme under three headings, viz. :— 

The means to efficiency, 

The tests of efficiency, and in public elementary schools, 

The cost of efficiency, 


The Means to Efficiency in a School. 


These I state in their order of importance, as follows:—(1) A 
fair chance to work and a free field of operations; (2) a sufficient 
staff of assistant teachers; (3) a well-qualified head teacher; 
(4) an adequate supply of books, stationery, ard school appliances. 
The first and second of these require enlarged notice here. 

(1) A fair chance and a free field.—To obtain these, three 
things are essential. The first is ‘a rational programme of work.’ 
Educationists are agreed that the Code programme is not a rational 
programme of work. Psychologists condemn it from the theoretic 
point of view; educators denounce it from the standpoint of 
practice and experience. Its ‘ standards’ and their graduation 
are arbitrary, unscientific, non-natural; its curriculum is fixed, 
inelastic, unadaptive ; its plan of instruction is one and the same 
for schools in Sheffield, schools in Arcady, and schools on the 
ecasts. I cannot better contrast with it a sketch of what a rational 
programme of work might be than by quoting the opinion of Mr. 
Fitch, a leading inspector, and the confidant and champion of 
‘my lords.’ He thus outlines it:—‘ There shall be no grant to 
be awarded ;' no aim at uniformity; no course of instruction 
prescribed by authority; and no standards ;’ and he thinks that 
it may suffice to say to each school in turn, ‘ What is it you pro- 
pose todo? What are your plans? What is your ideal? Now 
show us’ (the inspectors) ‘how you seek to realise it, and what 
you have done.’ ‘Prodigious!’ cries the Dominie Sampson of 
the primary school, delighted; but he learns, alas, that Mr. 
Fitch refers to secondary schools alone! Nevertheless, some such 
rational programme of work as that must be furnished to the 
elementary school, and before a fair chance and a free field can be 
opened to it the Code must give effect to the following recom- 
mendations, adapted from the Royal Commissioners’ Report :— 

(a) The standards should be carefully revised ; 


1 The italics are not Mr, Fitch’s, 
da 
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(b) It is desirable to allow great freedom to the teachers in the 
instruction of their scholars ; 

(c) Managers and teachers should possess proper liberty to 
classify the scholars according to fitness ; 

(d) Several schemes of instruction should be laid down, so as 
to provide for various schools curricula varying with the 
numbers of scholars and the character and requirements 
of the populations which furnish them. 

The second requisite is ‘a more regular attendance of children 
at school.’ The Report of the Department for 1887 shows that 
one out of every four children of school-age was last year daily 
absent from school. Powers to compel attendance exist, but in 
many districts they are laxly applied. It must be evident that 
unless a child is present at school he cannot be taught, and that, 
under the present system of examination at least, his absence 
retards the progress of others, who are kept ‘ marking time’ until 
he recovers the lost ground. 

The third requisite is ‘ the display of a fair amount of respect 
and confidence by the Department towards the teacher.’ At pre- 
sent the teacher works in swaddling-clothes; swathes and band- 
ages hinder the free use of his powers; the Department arranges 
everything for him, everything except the free opportunity to 
educate. And having hedged him round with inflexible restric- 
tions, the Department even then distrusts him. The attitude of 
‘my lords’ towards the teacher, as expressed (indirectly) in the 
Code, is one of mistrust and vigilant suspicion. The prisoner at 
the bar is held to be innocent until his guilt is proven, and his 
previous character is taken into consideration. Not so the primary 
teacher; he is yearly required to prove himself neither idle, in- 
competent, nor dishonest, no matter what previous reputation he 
may have won. He must prove his innocence, moreover, not be- 
fore a jury of his peers, but before a solitary inspector, who is wont 
to be crotchety if not haughty and incompetent toinspect. A fair 
field and a free chance can never be afforded to the schools until 
the Departmert respects and trusts the estimable and trustworthy 
teacher. ‘As the teacher so the school’ is a well-known maxim ; 
the school is but the material embodiment of its teacher’s spirit. 
Rugby was Arnold, Uppingham was Thring. The repressive action 
of the Code on the teacher is shown by the remarkable fact that 
from the myriads of English elementary teachers no great edu- 
cator, no educational innovator, no Pestalozzi or Froebel, has been 
able to arise. 
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‘ We refuse to admit that the teachers are, as a body, less un- 
prejudiced or less regardful of the dignity and usefulness of their 
own profession than the members of other responsible professions,’ 
a powerful provincial journal! recently said. Those words but 
voice the teacher’s claims to trust and esteem, and the Royal 
Commissioners justify the claim by reporting that the present 
body of teachers are, as a whole, a very honourable body. Under 
‘Payment by Results,’ however, distrust and espionage are the 
portion of that ‘ very honourable body.’ Mr. Fitch, indeed, would 
give to teachers ‘that large freedom, that sense of independence 
and responsibility, and that encouragement to spontaneous effort 
. - « which are indispensable to the maintenance of all that is best 
in the national character;’ but these again, alas, he would give 
to secondary teachers alone ! 

(2) A sufficient staff of assistant-teachers.—At present the 
Department’s method of measuring the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of staff in any school is merely to ascertain if there be, plus the 
head-teacher, one assistant or two pupil-teachers for every eighty 
scholars in average attendance. This is a minimum requirement 
which cannot be defended. It will at once be recognised that’ 
eighty boys or girls are far too many for any one teacher properly. 
to manage and instruct; and the reader will doubtless endorse 
the Commissioners’ recommendation that the minimum staff 
required by the Code should be considerably increased. Other 
nations deal more liberally in this particular, and their achieve- 
ments go far to show that in educational matters liberality is 
wisdom. In Prussia, Hanover, and Rhenish Prussia the propor- 
tion of teachers to scholars is one to sixty, in Austria one to fifty- 
six, in Saxony one to fifty, and in Holland one to forty-five. 
Many efficient schools in England are staffed more liberally than 
the Code requires; but in the smaller and weaker schools the 
staffs are lamentably inadequate. .In many cases the head- 
teacher of a school containing five or six distinct classes or 
standards, is supplied with one assistant or two pupil-teachers as 
sole aid. In thousands of schools anything like one teacher to 
one standard or class is a possibility never dreamt of. 

It shotild be enacted, therefore, that the minimum require- 
ment of staff should be considerably increased; that even the 
smallest school should employ at least two assistants, or one as- 
sistant and-a couple of pupil-teachers; and that a graduated scale 
of staff should regulate the ratio of assistants to average atten- 
dance in each case. 

1 The Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
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Bound up with this question of staff is the future of the pupil- 
teacher system. It ought to be widely known that on the Con- 
tinent the pupil-teacher does not exist. It is, perhaps, a 
desperate hope to dream that England will speedily rid herself of 
her unique custom of setting children to teach children; all that 
one dares now suggest is a modification of this parsimonious and 
foolish practice. I venture so far as to urge that pupil-teacher- 
ship should commence at the age of thirteen; that for the next 
two years the boy or girl should serve on probation, unrecognised 
by the Department in counting the staff; that at fifteen the 
pupil-teacher, if considered competent for the work, should be 
articled for a period of four years; and that at any time during 
these years the pupil-teacher should be dismissible for incompe- 
tency to teach. These arrangements would form at least some 
improvement on the current custom, which is to consider a child 
of fourteen competent to educate forty other children, and at 
eighteen to educate eighty! 


Recurring awhile to the main line of my scheme, it is 
necessary to develop here the method in which the funds to 
purchase the purchasable means of efficiency should be supplied 
to the schools. 

The first step would be for the managers of each school, to- 
wards the end of any given year to submit to the Department 
a detailed statement of expected local income, and an estimate of 
cost in working the school efficiently during the year to ensue. 
The document would be prepared in something like this form :— 


APPROXIMATE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR SCHOOL DURING 
THE YEAR ENDING » 188-, 
Anticipated average attendance, 3 average attendance during year 
current, 3 proposed staff, e 

Estimated Receipts, Estimated Expenditure. 

£3 d. | £ 2. d. 
To school fees . é ° By salaries and wages P 
» subscriptions (or share | » books and stationery . 
of rates) < . »» appliances ° ° 
»» endowments or dona- » repairs and renewals . 
tions . ° ° e s, Tent and rates ° 
» Other local income (de- », Other lawful expenses . 
tailed) » Tepayments for loans 


» balance (Government | (board schools only) . 
grant required) . . £ 
eens 
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The Department would examine the estimate, ascertain if the 
proposed staff and expenditure on books, appliances, etc., corre- 
sponded with the minimum requirements of an efficient school, 
and verify the balance. It would then pay over the balance of 
cost over local income to the treasurer of the school board, or the 
banking account of the voluntary school, before the beginning of 
the year under estimate. Any over or under estimate would be 
rectified on the certificate of a Government auditor by carrying 
over the debit or credit balance to the next year’s account. 

‘But this would involve increased grants to denominational 
schools,’ protests the anti-voluntarist. ‘What increase of safe- 
guards, pari passu, against misuse or waste of public moneys, do 
you propose?’ I would increase the safeguards by adopting 
the Royal Commissioners’ recommendations that all voluntary 
schools should be placed under efficient managers (I omit the 
‘ where possible’), and that the parents of children attending such 
schools should be duly represented on the committees of manage- 
ment. To the recommendation that the accounts of voluntary 
schools should be open to the public, I would add the stipulation 
that such accounts should annually be examined by a Govern- 
ment auditor, and that any expenditure disallowed by the auditor 
should fall on the private purses of the managers in fault. 

The question of the proportion of local income to whole in- 
come needs to be considered here. It is agreed that the 
managers of voluntary schools must show some pecuniary justifi- 
cation for the existence of their schools under voluntary control. 
Voluntary contributions and the weekly fees make up the local in- 
come of the non-board schools. The average voluntary subscrip- 
tion per scholar was last year 6s. 73d. If grants-in-aid are to be 
everywhere assessed at the amount required for efficient working, 
a minimum ratio of local income per scholar must be agreed on. 
It might be calculated in one of two ways :— 

1. At the current ratio per scholar in the case of each 
school; or 

2. At a uniform ratio per scholar for all schools. 

The second appears the fairer and preferable way. Last 
year the average ratio of local income per scholar in England and 
Wales was (farthings omitted) :— 


In Voluntary Schools (fees, subscriptions, ete.). «6 « 178. 9d. 
» Board - (fees, rates, etc.) . ° ° » 268. Od. 
a » not including London NM » 228. 11d, 
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If a uniform ratio were adopted it would be wiser to exclude 
the case of metropolitan schools from the calculation. 

It should be remembered by objectors of every class that these 
amounts are the amounts at present allowed to pass muster; they 
are parts of the statws quo, parts of the basis of this alternative 
scheme. Granted the principle that the Government grants must 
in future reach the figures necessary for efficiency in the case of 
every school, to demand a corresponding increase of local income 
seems on the face of it a fair and wise stipulation. But to make 
such a stipulation would be to postpone indefinitely any chance 
of efficient work from the schools. Not only voluntary schools 
but board schools by the thousand would be denied the aug- 
mented local income ; the subscribers would deny it in one case, 
the ratepayers in the other; to insist on the local incomes in- 
creasing would be fatal to all reforms. These local incomes, such 
as they are, pass at present, and have passed, unquestioned ; it is 
surely too late to boggle over them now. In the face of the 
stern demand for better schooling, this consideration, like others, 
should be subordinated to the one grand necessity. It is for the 
critic to consider whether to block the way to efficient national 
education on this account be worth while. 

But let us proceed, on the assumption that, as a matter of 
expediency, the demand for increased local incomes would be 
waived. Part of the Department’s duty under some such new 
scheme as the one here indicated would be to ascertain if the 
local income set down in each school-estimate corresponded to 
the accepted ratio. If any board school failed to obtain the 
requisite amount of local income the Department would have 
power to order the election of a new school board. If any volun- 
tary school failed to supply the requisite amount of local income, 
the school should be struck from the list of voluntary schools, 
and the school board or school attendance committee for the 
district should be directed to supply its place with another school. 
Pending the creation of a school board in a deficient district, the 
school attendance committee of the district should have interim 
powers to issue a precept on the local rating authority for the 
cost. 


We now approach the consideration of the reforms necessary 
to obtain a just, considerate, and efficient method of inspecting, 
examining, arid reporting on the schools. 
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The Tests of Efficiency. 


It is to be assumed, by reason of foregoing stipulations, that all 
cause or excuse for inefficiency shall have been removed from the 
schools. Any raison d’étre for a suspicious, querulous, and fault- 
finding spirit in inspecting schools would be entirely non-existent. 
But the demand for efficiency must be inexorably made and en- 
forced. 

The inspections and examinations under the new order of things 
would be directed, not to the discovery of varying percentages of in- 
efficiency, butto the discovery of efficiency or inefficiency as a whole. 

There should be not less than two inspections and one ex- 
amination per school per annum, one of the three in each third 
of the year. The inspections should be visits to the school with- 
out warning, at which the inspector would view the school in its 
every-day dress, and ascertain, at full leisure, the ideals, the 
plans, and the methods adopted in the school. He would satisfy 
himself on these occasions that the school had made a fair amount 
of progress for the time of year; that the staff was sufficient and 
efficient, and that the supply of books, apparatus, etc., was ade- 
quate. His observations should be recorded at length in the 
school diary or logbook at the time. 

Towards the end of the year! a duly-notified examination 
should be held. The examination should be conducted by the 
inspector in the presence of the head teacher and a competent 
representative of the school board or committee of managers. 
The method of examination should be, as a rule, the method 
known as ‘ class examination ’—‘ the class should replace the child 
as the unit of examination,’ and every class should be examined 
in sufficient detail to assure the inspector of the tone, character, 
efficiency, and general intelligence of the work. The results 
of any individual examination of scholars should only be recorded 
in the case of scholars requiring formal leave to labour. 

The annual report on the school should be drawn up at the 
end of the examination by the inspector in consultation with the 
local representative and the head teacher, and the recorded re- 
sults of the visits of inspection should be taken into consideration 
in preparing the report. The inspector’s verdict should rate the 
school as either (1) Efficient, or (2) Inefficient. In either case 
the reasons for the verdict should be specified. It should be open 


1 School years do not necessarily coincide with the calerdar year. 
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for the local representative to require a second hearing for any 
part of the school supposed to be defective, before the report is 
finally drawn up. The report should state whether the estimated 
requirements in staff, books, etc., have been faithfully met during 
the whole of the year by the managers. 

On receipt of the inspector’s certificate of efficiency for a 
school, the necessary grant for the next year’s work should be 
supplied by the Department without further question. 

When a school has been reported ‘Inefficient,’ the causes of 
the inefficiency should be notified to the managers, and a year of 
grace allowed them to remedy the defects. A school twice 
successively reported ‘Inefficient’ should be placed under new 
management. 

To give effect to these suggestions, which differ at all points 
from the present practice, an increase in the inspectorial staff 
would be required, which should be effected thus :— 

The present sub-inspectors (an efficient body of men possessed 
of actual experience in primary teaching) should be ranked with 
the university men appointed by patronage who now alone possess 
the powers and title of inspectors. All future additions to the 
inspectorate should be drawn from the body of inspectors’ assist- 
ants, which should gradually absorb a sufficient number of the 
ablest experienced teachers at present at work in the schools. 
The wisdom and justice of opening the inspectorate to teachers 
worthy of it are exemplified in the similar practice successfully 
adopted on the Continent. 


Incomplete in mere detail as is the scheme I have now 
developed, it is complete in outline. It is, moreover, immediately 
applicable; it could be adopted without delay, and without throw- 
ing all existing arrangements out of gear. Space forbids me the 
present consideration of the supply of teachers, their training, 
and their minimum qualifications ; and what else remains to be 
done is to discuss the question of expense. 


The Cost of Efficiency. 


The final and decisive appeal must lie to the purse; efficient 
schools for the people cannot be furnished at the present cost. 
The Government grants to inefficient and efficient schools last year 
amounted to 3,071,547/.; if every school is to be made efficient 
that amount will not suffice. It would, however, be foolish to 
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startle the taxpayer by proposing a sudden and wholesale increase 
of expenditure. To the moderate, gradual, and automatic increase 
now annually reported the taxpayer makes no demur. The in- 
crease of 112,842/. last year passed unchallenged. It is by such 
a moderate gradual process as the one already sanctioned, there- 
fore, that I would propose to lift the schools to culminating 
efficiency. 

The main items of increased expense under the foregoing 
scheme would be the augmented supplies of staff, books, appli- 
ances, etc. These and all other expenses should be henceforth 
regulated on a graded scale, as thus :— 





} } ' 
| Years. . «| 1888 | 1889 | 1890 | 1891 | 1992 
| | 


| 
1893 1894 | 
| | | 


| 
| 
| | 
Minimum propor-} | | | 
tion of teachers $ 1 to80)|1t075)|1to70' 1to65|1to60)|1to55/|1to50 
to scholars | 
Annual cost of} 
books, appliances, || say 4/ 5/ 5/6 6; | 6/6 we 
etc., per scholar . J 











By following out some such scale of supplies as this, English 
schools might in six years be placed on a footing of efficiency 
equal to that of Saxony, for instance, and the cost of lifting the 
schools into efficiency would be so gradual that the taxpayer 
could not take alarm. 

In any case, the deprecating economist should remember that 
the experience of the last decade goes far to show that every 
shilling spent in educating the populace is repaid in the diminu- 
tion of crime and the cost of repressing it. 

J. H. Yoxa.. 
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A STORY WITH A POSTSCRIPT. 


Wwe Steele Wyoming arrived at his customary apartments 
in Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, one morning early in 
June, he found a telegram awaiting him from Cecil Cameron. 
As was his wont, Wyoming, having left New York about the Ist 
of May on a steamer of the French Line, had been spending a 
month in Paris, rambling through the Salon, going to all the 
many smaller exhibitions, seeing all the shows of all sorts from 
the Théatre Frangais to Neuilly Fair, and giving himself up to 
the lazy enjoyment a cultivated American can always attain in 
the city by the Seine. But when the race for the Grand Prix 
had been run, and when the theatres began to close their doors, 
he wrote over to London asking that his rooms be made ready ; 
and about the time when the Queen’s birthday is celebrated, 
Wyoming took the night train and arrived in London before the 
city by the Thames was yet awake. 

Early as it was, the telegram from Cecil Cameron had arrived 
before him. While his trunks were being taken into his room, 
he tore open the brown envelope and read this message : 


‘Steele Wyoming, 51 Half Moon Street, Piccadilly. 


‘Welcome Rosicrucian Brother! I want you to call spooks 
from the vasty deep. Lunch at Babel Club at one. You hear 
my horn? 

‘ CEcIL CAMERON.’ 


Wyoming held the telegram in his hand for a moment. 

‘That man makes me tired,’ he said to himself, ‘with his 
mania for trying to talk American. Why can’t he be content 
with his own insular and parochial dialect? But he’s a good 
fellow, for all that.’ 

The American’s face was even more solemn than usual as he 
laid the despatch on the table. 
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_ €I wonder what mischief he is up to now,’ was his reflec- 
tion. ‘ Raising spooks is always fun, however, and he can count 
me in.’ 

So it was that Wyoming went to the Babel Club to meet his 
friend at the appointed hour. The Babel Club, as all must know, 
was founded as a place of meeting for men who could speak at 
least three modern languages. Cecil Cameron, proud of his pro- 
ficiency, offered the American language as one of his three. As 
he spoke French and German, in addition to English, he was 
admitted. To prevent a confusion of tongues, there was an un- 
written law of the club, by which a member making use of any 
foreign word was fined elevenpence halfpenny. 

As Steele Wyoming was about to take his seat at the little 
table in the bow window which juts out into Piccadilly, Cecil 
Cameron entered the dining-room. 

‘ How are you, old man ?’ asked the American. 

‘I am able to sit up and take nourishment,’ replied the 
Englishman. ‘And how are you?’ 

‘I’m not the better for the privilege of listening to your vain 
efforts to mimic our noble American language,’ was Wyoming’s 
prompt reply. ‘Why are you not content with the dialect 
spoken by the inhabitants of Great Britain and her colonial 
dependencies ?’ 

‘Because I prefer the pictorial freedom of speech which 
echoes over the boundless prairies of the mighty West,’ Cameron 
returned. 

‘Well,’ said Wyoming, with a weary sigh, ‘ push forward to 
your own destruction. Linguistic pitfalls are on all sides of you. 
No man can speak American who is not born in the purple of 
American sovereignty. So I forgive you; and I may as well 
confess that I’d liever hear an energetic Americanism, now and 
again, than the enervating Briticisms which besprinkle the speech 
of most of you fellows over here. Now drive on your donkey-cart, 
and tell me about the spirits.’ 

‘Do you know my Australian cousin, Frank Hardy?’ asked 
Cameron. 

‘ No,’ the American replied. ‘ Do you want to scare up a spook 
or two for him ?’ 

‘ Frank Hardy is in love with the only daughter of J. Bulstrode- 
Travis, Esq., of Redrose Hall, Flintshire.’ 

‘ Then he doesn’t need anybody to raise his spirits, I take it,’ 
ventured the American. 
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‘ Frank’s all right,’ Cameron returned ; ‘ he’s all wool and a 
yard wide!’ 

‘ Has the girl gone back on him?’ asked Wyoming. 

‘No,’ said the Englishman. ‘ Lavinia is as much in love 
with Frank as Frank is with her.’ 

‘ Well, then ?’ 

‘ There is the cruel parient. He is worth 30,000/. a year, and 
Frank hasn’t a red cent.’ 

‘Then he’d better pass in his checks, hadn’t he?’ Wyoming 
inquired, dropping into American slang, as he did inevitably when 
he talked to Cameron. 

‘Here is where we can help. The young people have not 
dared to tell the old man the state of their feelings. He suspects 
nothing. He is very ambitious for his daughter. He would like 
her to be at least a countess. But he is also a little daft on the 
subject of spiritualism, and he has been going in for fads 
like ? 

‘One moment, if you please, Cecil,’ interrupted Wyoming ; 
‘as I warned you, the linguistic man-trap has you by the heel. 
“To go in for” and “fad” are Briticisms of the most British kind.’ 

‘I know it,’ Cameron admitted sorrowfully. ‘But yours is 
such a difficult tongue to acquire.—Where was I ?’ 

‘You were saying that the girl’s father was a man of many 
left-handed ideas.’ 

‘That’s it exactly. On some subjects he is like the rest of us, 
and on others he is very eccentric,’ the Englishman continued. 

‘And in mechanics,’ said the American, ‘ the eccentric is often 
very near a crank.’ 

‘In some ways, he is cranky indeed,’ Cameron replied. ‘He 
is an enthusiastic chess-player for one thing—though he doesn’t 
play remarkably.’ 

‘But what have I to do with this estimable country gentle- 
man ?’ asked the American. 

‘Only this. Mr. Bulstrode-Travis is a fatalist, a believer in 
signs and wonders, a practitioner of thought-reading, an inter- 
preter of dreams, and so forth. Now, Frank knew that I was a 
student of modern magic and that I took no stock in spookical 
research. So he came to me and confided his plight, and asked 
me to help him out. Frank thinks that I can show the old man 
some strange marvel, and then ring in on him a prediction of 
some sort pointing to Frank as the ‘only proper husband for 
Lavinia,’ 

‘Work the oracle, in short ?’ 
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‘Precisely. And I have said I would; and I want you to help 
me as a member of the Rosicrucian Brotherhood. Mr. Bulstrode- 
Travis has been up in town for a week, and although he has two 
old fogy clubs of his own, the Mausoleum and the Sarcophagus, I 
got him put down here asa guest, and I coaxed him to come here, 
and I prevailed on two or three good-natured fellows to play chess 
with him, and get beaten, so the old boy drops in here pretty 
freely. He and I are excellent friends. We talk over the 
mysteries of magic and thought-transference, and I am properly 
serious. He has asked me to run down with him to Redrose Hall 
to spend Saturday and Sunday. I have spoken to him about 
you, representing that you had been a profound student of strange 
rites; I said that I had been told that you had investigated 
the Eleusinian mysteries; I knew you had been present at a 
Voodoo exorcising; and I had seen you extract extraordinary 
information as to the future by means of the sortes Virgiliane. 
In fact he takes you for a boss spook-stalker.’ 

‘Well?’ asked the American, with an expression of solemnity, 
not to say gloom. 

‘If he comes here to lunch to-day, we drop into a chat to- 
gether; and if he doesn’t ask you down to the Hall to spend 
Saturday and Sunday, then I haven’t any savvy.’ 

‘Well?’ repeated Wyoming. 

‘And once down there we'll raise the devil for him, or the 
Witch of Endor, or the Witches of Macbeth ; and we'll make them 
prophesy the union of Lavinia and Frank.’ 

‘I see,’ said the American ; ‘and it’s a very pretty scheme if it 
works—but——’ 

‘Hush!’ Cameron interrupted. ‘Here he is!’ 

The broad door of the dining-room had opened to give passage 
to a handsome, portly old gentleman, bearing his sixty years 
bravely. This was Mr. Bulstrode-Travis. Cameron introduced 
Wyoming, successfully suggesting by his manner that he was 
presenting a man of marvel. 

Mr. Bulstrode-Travis sat down to lunch with them, and before 
long the three were in full cry over mystery and magic. Wyoming 
and Cameron played into each other’s hands so as to hint 
dimly to the old gentleman that they were in some strange and 
secret way familiar with the personalities of Cornelius Agrippa, 
Paracelsus, Faust, Robert-Houdin, the Egyptian magicians, Count 
Cagliostro, Arbaces, and various other engaging persons, Cameron 
related a tale which, as it happened, he had actually heard 
from an imaginative doctor, who said he had lived as a medical 
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student in Bulwer-Lytton’s haunted house in Orchard Street, and 
that among other things they never wanted (‘ needed’ interjected 
Wyoming with soft correction) any artificial light at night-fall, as 
an Unseen Power kindly provided it. Wyoming capped the story 
with an American tale of his own, the incidents of which he said 
had actually befallen him. Then they alluded casually, but fre- 
quently, to the wonders they had sometimes worked in conjunc- 
tion. Mr. Bulstrode-Travis was in an ecstasy at the idea of such 
strange doings; he burned to see what they had seen and what 
they could accomplish; and therefore it was with peculiar cordiality 
that he asked Wyoming to accompany Cameron on his visit to 
Redrose Hall. The invitation was accepted with unaffected 
promptness, and Wyoming, thinking, unwisely perhaps, to add a 
touch, said mournfully : 

‘We could have shown you more had poor Monsieur Blitzini 
been here.’ 

‘But you know, Steele,’ replied Cameron, in a frivolous 
moment, ‘ it’s no good wishing—he’s gone up the flume!’ 

‘ Ah,’ rejoined Wyoming, drily, ‘ he really speaks American like 
a native—sometimes.’ 


Redrose Hall stands on high ground, encircled or supported 
by lawns and a pretty succession of fish-ponds. Part of the 
house is really Elizabethan, the other part is skilfully arranged to 
match it. A carriage-drive sweeps up to a fine porch, through 
which one passes into a hall hung with armour, thence into an 
ante-room, at the left corner and end of which are respectively 
the dining-room and the drawing-room. In front of the drawing- 
room runs a terrace with a plashing fountain. At the further 
end of the drawing-room is a conservatory leading to the hanging- 
gardens, and at right angles to this the double door of the library. 
Coming out of the library into the ante-room one sees opposite the 
drawing-room a wide staircase leading to a gallery of bed-rooms. 

Mr. Bulstrode-Travis, whose fussy and interjectional manner 
belied his appearance, which was that of the fine old English 
gentleman, conducted our two friends to the drawing-room, with 
much pleasing prattle about his small but excellent collection of 
armour and weapons, and about his library of magical and cabal- 
istic books which, handsomely arranged in glass cases, adorned 
the walls of the ante-room. 

‘Here is a pretty edition of Gabriel Hervey, eh?’ he would 
say, or ‘ Do but look, Mr. Wyoming, at this Reginald Scot, ba ?’ 
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The two friends lingered awhile in the library, where Frank 
Hardy soon joined them. Mr. Bulstrode-Travis and Wyoming 
chatted about books, leaving Hardy and Cameron to a game of 
piquet. 

In the drawing-room, whither the host soon conducted the 
American, they found Miss Bulstrode-Travis, to whom Wyoming 
took a great fancy. Among the other guests were Sir Kensington 
Gower, K.C.B., and Lady Gower, Lord Luine—a great traveller 
who had been much in India, and took stock, as Cameron would 
have said, in fakirs and such like—and Mrs. Vendale, a slight, 
short, fantastic creature, who believed, or affected to believe, in 
Khoot-Hoomi. 

In the drawing-room the conversation was of rain and fine 
time, but at dinner it soon took on it a colour of magical lore. 
Wyoming was seated next to Lavinia, and they got on capitally. 
The English girl thought the American amusing, and the American 
found the English girl bright and sympathetic. After dinner the 
party moved to the conservatory, where coffee was served and 
where smoking was always permitted. 

Mrs. Vendale asked Lord Luine if the wonders of the Indian 
magicians were authentic—‘ For my part, I do not doubt it; but 
perhaps they use black magic, and that would be horrible.’ 

Luine replied that he cared much more about tracking a tiger 
than about seeing a trick or a portent. ‘ But, don’t you know, 
I have seen those fellows do things that no person’ (he was a 
Scotchman) ‘ could explain.’ 

Then he recounted the mango trick and the basket trick, and 
added that the Indian conjurers had nothing on practically but a 
waistcloth, and how could they hide things ? 

Cameron and Wyoming looked at each other. 

Then Luine related how he had seen a man climb up a rope 
until you lost sight of him, and he never came down again. 
Luine was a man of absolute veracity, but at this the two did 
not look at each other. 

There was much serious conversation on this, broken only by 
a frivolous remark of Cameron’s to Wyoming. 

‘Say, Steele, that Louis XV. clock reminds me of your watch 
that I had to wrap in a blanket at night when we travelled to- 
gether because it ticked so loud. Have you got it yet ?’ 

‘Yes, I have it,’ said Wyoming, ‘but don’t let your mind 
wander.’ 


Mr. Bulstrode-Travis’s appetite for the wonderful began to 
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grow by what it fed on, and he made such broken requests as 
‘Couldn’t you, hey ?—wouldn’t it be possible—what ?—when two 
people of such remarkable powers, and, as is evident, so com- 
pletely en rapport with each other—it seems a pity, you know.’ 

The two friends made excuses and demurs until the old gen- 
tleman was near to dancing with unsatisfied expectation, and then 
when. the rest of the party joined themselves to Mr. Bulstrode- 
Travis in polite importunity they consented, with a show of 
giving way gracefully, to see if the conditions would enable them 
to accomplish anything. 

‘Of course, you have heard,’ said Wyoming, ‘ about what is 
called thought-reading ? ’ 

‘A very primitive form,’ added Cameron, and went on to say, 
‘Steele, will you try if our old experiment together can be 
worked? That is to say, I will leave the room, and shall try to 
gather from your magnetism, without word or touch, what action 
the company may wish me to perform.’ 

Mr. Bulstrode-Travis’s eyes opened wide at this, and the sug- 
gestion was received with such delight that Mrs. Vendale’s ‘ they 
do say that the Chelahs ’ perished unachieved. 

When Cameron left the room there was a complete silence for 
a moment, 

‘Seems to me,’ said Luine, ‘ we’d better decide upon what we 
want the noble sportsman to do. Finding a pin is played out. 
Set him something more difficult.’ 

‘Suppose,’ said Mrs. Vendale, with the tone of a languishing 
spectre, ‘ suppose we were to move that beautiful vase up to the 
blue room, and will him to find it and bring it down again ?’ 

‘Might break it if he found it,’ said Sir Kensington. 

‘Do you think, Sir Kensington—hey?’ answered the host, 
‘that I value a vase one penny in comparison with the interest 
of science ?’ 

‘Don’t spoil the fun, my dear,’ added Lady Gower, a pleasing 
and vivacious person. 

‘Is that, then, what you all wish ?’ said Wyoming, and was 
answered by universal assent. 

‘ Now,’ Wyoming went on, ‘let me carry the vase to the blue 
room and hide it somewhere in concert with Lord Luine, who 
will watch that there may be no possible collusion between my 
friend and myself,’ ; 

Lord Luine rose to accompany him. 

‘Add one thing more,’ said Wyoming. ‘ Cameron ought to 
be blindfolded, the lights must be put out, and only one of our 
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party must carry a dark lantern to prevent our stumbling. Ie 
won’t stumble if it succeeds.’ 

Upon this Wyoming took the vase in his hands and left the 
conservatory, accompanied by Lord Luine. They went to the 
blue room, and after much deliberation Wyoming placed the vase 
on a bracket so high on the wall that a tall man could barely 
reach it. 

As they went out Luine stopped at the door and said, ‘ But 
look here, he will break the vase if it’s so high up as that.’ 

‘ No, sir,’ said Wyoming, ‘ but to make assurance double sure 
I'll measure it once again.’ He took three steps back to the 
bracket, picked up a small pin-cushion from a table close by, and 
with some difficulty placed it on the bracket. 

‘ Cameron is not so tall as you are,’ said Luine. 

‘No matter,’ Wyoming rejoined, ‘ he will not break it.’ 

Then they went back to the conservatory, and Cameron was 
called in. Amid intense silence Wyoming looked him full in the 
eyes for about two minutes, when there stole over Cameron a 
dazed yet awakened look of a curious kind. 

‘Hush!’ cried Wyoming, ‘the charm works. Now let him 
go; we will follow after at some ten yards’ distance.’ 

‘But if he falls and hurts himself?’ said Sir Kensington. 

‘Hush!’ said Wyoming, authoritatively. ‘He will not fall. 
Now!’ 

Cameron, who had been standing motionless, suddenly strode 
to the door, opened it, went straight through the drawing-room, 
opened that door, and walked into the now darkened ante-room. 
Here he paused awhile. Frank Hardy, holding the dark lantern, 
with silent gestures kept back the eager followers. 

At last Cameron opened the library door, walked round, and 
came straight out again, and made immediately for the staircase, 
mounted it, and passed into the gallery until he reached the blue 
room, of which he at once opened the door. Then were there 
murmurs from those who watched him like those to be heard 
when fireworks are let off. As soon as he had opened this door. 
Cameron shut it again, and stood outside it in hesitation. 
Then he went down the gallery and tried every door with intense 
deliberation. When he had done this he stood again as one in 
doubt, and then again ran as hard as he could to the blue room, 
opened the door, and rushed in. Hardy followed with the Jantern, 
holding it so that those behind could see what happened. What 
happened: was this: Cameron went to the bracket, put his left 
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hand against the wall, straightened himself up as if by a great 
effort, and just reached the base of the vase with his right hand. 

‘He'll break it,’ whispered Sir Kensington, upon whom his 
wife turned a look of scorn, which missed its effect because he 
did not see it. 

Very carefully and slowly Cameron took down the vase without 
the slightest appearance of risk; but when he had it safe, as it 
seemed, in both his hands, he shivered and tottered so that 
Wyoming, who was nearest to him, rushed forward to save the 
vase, and supporting it with one hand laid the other heavily on 
Cameron’s shoulder, as if to infuse new magnetism into him. 

From that moment Cameron's descent to the conservatory was 
a triumphal march. There was no longer any question of managing 
the dark lantern, and people hesitated not to wonder in loud 
voices if he would restore the vase to its original place—which he 
did at once and without hesitation. 

Having completed his appointed task, Cameron sank exhausted 
in an armchair, gazing into vacancy, and then quite suddenly 
gave a shiver, sat up, looked round him, and fixed his eyes inter- 
rogatively on Wyoming, who answered with a quiet nod. Then 
the silence which had fallen on the company, when Cameron sat 
down, was broken, and the chorus of comments, questions, answers, 
expressions of admiration, were even as the ‘confused noise 
without’ of the drama. This lasted some time, until the com- 
pany, like tigers, having tasted blood (or, to make the simile 
more exact, like the people without consciences who encore 
singers), began to suggest ‘if it were possible,’ ‘Mr. Cameron 
must be tired, and yet if, and so forth, and so forth. One young 
lady, who seemed not fully to understand the novelty of what she 
had just seen, wanted to know if Mr. Cameron could do a card 
trick next—she doted on tricks with cards. 

‘That gives me an idea,’ said Wyoming. ‘Cards suggest 
chess, you know. Have you a chess-board in the house ?’ 

‘ Chess-boards—hey ?’ said Mr. Bulstrode-Travis, ‘heaps of 
‘em—what ?—how many do you want?’ 

‘One will be enough,’ replied Wyoming. 

‘What is it for?’ asked little Mrs. Vendale, in tones which 
Were both hard and caressing. 

Wyoming refrained from saying ‘To play chess with,’ and 
answered instead, ‘ You will see directly. Does any one present 
besides our host play chess ?’ 

Luine and Sir Kensington answered that they played a little. 
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‘That is enough,’ said Wyoming. 

‘What are you up to now ?’ Cameron enquired. 

‘What are you going to do?’ asked Mr. Bulstrode-Travis, 
with the double delight in the anticipated commingling of chess 
and mystery. 

‘I don’t know that we can do anything,’ replied the American. 
‘In fact, so far as I know, nothing of this sort has ever been 
attempted before. Thought-reading, even in its highest phases, 
requires proximity, and the test I propose now will beat a distance 
quite unprecedented.’ 

- ©You might at least tell me what you are driving at?’ said 
Cameron. 

Wyoming faced him suddenly. ‘Do you think we could 
communicate to each other the moves of a game of chess by will- 
power alone?’ he said. 

‘I see,’ Cameron answered. Then, after a pause, he added, 
‘ We might try it.’ 

‘This is what I propose, then,’ cried Wyoming, ‘to have the 
board on this table here, watched by two of the party, while a 
third makes the moves.’ 

‘What moves ?’ asked Mrs. Vendale again. 

‘The moves which will be conveyed by message from Cameron 
and myself, who will be each respectively shut up in a dark room, 
the two rooms to be as far from each other as possible.’ 

The audacity of the proposal so startled the assemblage that 
scarcely anything was said until the arrangements were complete. 
A chess-board was placed on the table in the centre of the con- 
servatory, and, aided by Lavinia, Mr. Bulstrode-Travis nervously 
arranged the pieces. Then he took an armchair alongside the 
table and sat down to watch the game. 

‘T'll give you the choice of colours, as I suggested the game,’ 
said Wyoming. 

‘I try to act like a white man, as you Americans say,’ Cameron 
replied, ‘ and so I'll take them.’ 

‘Very well,’ Wyoming returned. ‘I’m quite satisfied with 
the black men; the coloured troops can fight nobly, if need be.’ 

Then Cameron and Wyoming were stationed in darkened rooms 
ten yards or more apart, while one of the company remained 
with each of them, a third standing sentry in the corridor between. 

Luine, who was with Cameron, came back to the conservatory 
and made the first move for White—Pawn to Queen’s Bishop’s 
fourth, 
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At this unconventional beginning Mr. Bulstrode-Travis smiled, 
and said, ‘ Evidently we are to have a surprise opening.’ 

As Luine left the room to rejoin Cameron, Sir Kensington, 
who was Wyoming’s messenger, entered the conservatory, and 
walking to the table made Black’s first move, Knight to Queen’s 
Bishop’s third. 

‘A strange attack calls for strange precautions,’ was the host’s 
comment on this. 

Having made the move, Sir Kensington returned to Wyoming. 

A few seconds after he had left the conservatory Luine re- 
appeared and made White’s second move, Queen to Bishop's 
second, : 

‘The Queen looks out at the window,’ said Lavinia, smiling ; 
she was almost as interested in the game as her father. 

After Luine had disappeared, Sir Kensington returned, bearing 
Black’s retort, Pawn to Queen’s fourth. 

‘Is this defence or defiance?’ queried Frank Hardy, leaning 
over Lavinia’s chair. 

Then Luine came with Cameron’s third move, Knight to 
Queen’s Bishop’s third. 

‘Good!’ cried Mr. Bulstrode-Travis. ‘We shall see all his 
meaning soon.’ And he watched eagerly the departure of 
Cameron’s emissary and the arrival of Wyoming’s, who moved a 
Black Knight to Queen’s fifth. 

‘Well, he takes the bull by the horns,’ was the instant remark 
of the chess enthusiast. 

And so the moves followed, without any communication be- 
tween the players, who remained each in his dark room, never 
speaking, except to whisper to his companion the move he desired 
to have made on the table in the conservatory. 

‘This is more than a blindfold game,’ said Mr. Bulstrode- 
Travis, as White’s fourth move, Queen to Rook’s fourth, was made, 
giving check. ‘It is a double blindfold game, complicated by 
the strange and altogether mysterious sympathy or intuition or 
occult influence which transmits to each the move the other has 
made. Easily parried,’ he cried, as Black sent forward a Pawn to 
Queen’s Bishop’s third. 

‘He must have a deep motive, but I don’t see it,’ was Mr. 
Bulstrode-Travis’s remark when Luine made White’s fifth move, 
Knight to Queen’s square. 

And when Sir Kensington promptly appeared and sent forward 
a Pawn to Queen’s Knight’s fourth, Lavinia looked at her father 
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in surprise, and he answered her silent query, ‘ It’s either courage 
or impudence, and I’m sure I don’t know which. I’m astonished 
at the whole affair. I think the game is almost as wonderful as 
the way they are playing it.’ 

The sixth move was watched with an increasing interest. 
Luine appeared, and the White Pawn took the Black Pawn, and 
Luine disappeared. Then Sir Kensington appeared, the Black 
Pawn went to Queen’s Bishop’s fourth, and Sir Kensington dis- 
appeared. 

‘Evidently he despises the attack,’ commented Mr. Bulstrode- 
Travis, who was leaning forward in his chair, with both his elbows 
on the table which held the chess-board. 

There seemed to be even a shorter interval than usual after 
Sir Kensington left the conservatory before Luine entered it, to 
make White’s seventh move, Pawn to Knight’s sixth, discovering 
check. And as swiftly came Sir Kensington back with Wyoming’s 
adroit retort, Bishop to Queen’s second. 

‘Where is White’s Queen to go?’ asked Mr. Bulstrode-Travis. 
‘What can White do now—what ?’ 

And White could do no more in effect. In the next move 
the White Queen was taken, and then Luine came in to say that 
Mr. Cameron resigned the game. Lavinia went to bear the news 
of his victory to Wyoming, and to call him in to receive their 
congratulations. 

‘It is the most wonderful feat I ever saw!’ cried Mr. Bul- 
strode-Travis, springing up from his seat with excitement, as 
Cameron came back, summoned by Luine. ‘ I have never even heard 
of anything like it! Are you exhausted by the nervous strain ?’ 

‘It is wearing on the grey matter of the brain,’ Cameron 
replied, ‘ but I shall get my breath in a minute or two.’ 

‘And you, Mr. Wyoming,’ said the host to the American, who 
returned with Lavinia. ‘ You have played an absolutely unpre- 
cedented game in an absolutely unprecedented way. I confess 
that I don’t see how you do it—what!’ 

‘Really, I don’t know that I could explain it exactly to your 
satisfaction,’ Wyoming answered. ‘I suppose I can say that it is 
a reading of each other’s mind.’ 

‘It must be a great convenience to be able to read other 
people’s minds,’ said Lavinia. ‘I think I should like it.’ 

‘I’m sure that you would never find anything but pleasant 
thoughts towards you,’ Wyoming returned. 

Her father was already moving across the conservatory to 
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Cameron. ‘Thought-reading applied to chess, and performed 
under test conditions, which preclude the possibility of deception— 
that’s what I call it,’ he said with oratorical emphasis. 

‘ Well,’ Cameron replied quietly, ‘ you may call it that.’ 

‘Is your friend a married man?’ asked Mr. Bulstrode-Travis, 
suddenly dropping his voice into a mysterious whisper. 

‘Wyoming! indeed no; he’s a bachelor of the deepest dye,’ 
Cameron replied. 

‘ And in your reading of his thoughts have you yet discovered 
that his affections are engaged ?’ pursued the host. 

‘Why? What do you mean ?’ Cameron asked. 

‘Look there!’ said Lavinia’s father, with a gesture indicating 
Wyoming leaning over the young lady in pleasant conversation. 
‘I do not know that I should object.’ 

‘Object to what ?’ cried Cameron, in sudden alarm. 

‘Object to your friend for a son-in-law,’ said Mr. Bulstrode- 
Travis. ‘He seems to be taken with Lavinia.’ 

‘I hope not!’ ejaculated Cameron. ‘Then, recovering himself, 
he added, ‘I had a suspicion that Frank Hardy was rather atten- 
tive to her.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ said Lavinia’s father; ‘but I do not 
think she thinks of him—and that is what’s important, you know.’ 

‘You surprise me,’ Cameron continued. ‘I had supposed 
that she had rather a liking for him.’ 

‘Did you read that in her mind?’ asked her father, eagerly. 
‘That would be very curious indeed—what !’ 

‘Yes,’ Cameron rejoined gravely ; ‘it would be very curious 
indeed.’ Then he saw his chance. ‘If you would like to inquire 
into the future—to consult an oracle, in fact—you might get 
Wyoming to do the sortes Virgiliane for you.’ 

‘To be sure,’ cried Mr. Bulstrode-Travis. ‘You told me he 
was an expert. Do you know, I never saw the attempt made.’ 

‘My friend has a method of his own, quite different from 
that which is down in the books,’ Cameron explained. ‘I say, 
Steele,’ he cried, ‘Mr. Bulstrode-Travis would like to see you 
cast the sortes.’ 

Wyoming crossed the room and joined them. ‘And what is 
the question to which you seek an answer?’ he asked. 

Mr. Bulstrode-Travis hesitated; but Cameron, lowering his 
voice, responded for him: ‘The others need not know exactly 
the object of our question, but our host would like guidance in 
regard to his daughter’s future husband.’ 
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‘I see,’ the American rejoined. ‘Why not ?’ 

‘Why not, indeed ?’ echoed Lavinia’s father. ‘If you will 
kindly lend me your skill—what !’ 

‘I will do what I can,’ Wyoming replied. ‘Have you a 
Virgil ?’ 

‘Lavinia, my dear, will you bring me the Virgil from the 
library ; it is in that long set of classic texts to the left of the 
fireplace.’ 

‘I know where it is, papa,’ said his daughter, as she arose and 
left the room. 

‘ And then I shall need a pack of cards,’ Wyoming went on. 

*A pack of cards—what ?’ echoed Mr. Bulstrode-Travis. 

‘There’s a pack in the library,’ Cameron cried. ‘Hardy and 
I were playing piquet before dinner. I'll get them.’ 

When Lavinia returned with the Virgil, Wyoming begged 
her to keep it for the moment. He requested everybody to sit 
down. It was with difficulty that he was able to keep Mr. 
Bulstrode-Travis quiet. In the end, however, the company 
had taken seats, Frank Hardy seizing the occasion to claim the 
place next to Lavinia. They were grouped in an irregular 
crescent, with Lavinia in the centre, and her father on one of the 
horns. 

At last Cameron came back with the cards. ‘I’ve looked 
over them, old man,’ he said, ‘and I’ve no doubt that you will 
find them all right.’ 

Wyoming took the pack, and, running through it hastily, he 
selected twelve hearts, the Ace to the Ten, with the Knave and 
Queen. 

‘I have here,’ he explained, ‘twelve numbers, counting the 
Knave as eleven, and the Queen as twelve. And there are 
twelve books of the “ Acneid.” I will shuffle these dozen cards, 
and take them to Mrs. Vendale, and ask her to draw one.’ 

‘Must I choose without seeing what it is?’ Mrs. Vendale 
asked. 

‘Take any one,’ answered Wyoming, fanning them out before 
her. 

‘ Then I select this one,’ she said, picking out the card which 
the American had kept persistently before her. 

‘What is it?’ cried Mr. Bulstrode-Travis. 

‘It is the Seven of Hearts,’ she answered. 

‘The seven—a sacred number—a most fortunate choice,’ said 
Wyoming. ‘Now, Miss Lavinia, will you kindly turn to the 
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seventh book of the “ Aeneid,” which has thus been dictated 
to us.’ 

‘I see—I see,’ commented the host. ‘You have found the 
book from which the mystic line is to be taken; but how do you 
find the line itself?’ 

‘You shall see in a moment,’ responded the American. ‘I 


_ shall distribute five of these cards to different persons present—to 


Sir Kensington and to Lady Gower, to Mrs, Vendale, to Hardy, 
and to you, Cecil. And I ask you to write down a number, any 
whole number you please between one and a hundred, without 
any consultation with each other.’ 

In a minute more the five numbers were written. Wyoming 
went from one to the other collecting the cards, which he placed 
on the top of the pack. Then he went down the line to Mr. 
Bulstrode-Travis, and handed him five cards. To Frank Hardy, 
who was watching Wyoming’s every move, it seemed as though 
these cards came from the bottom of the pack; but this was 
apparently a mistake, as the host took the five cards, saying, 
‘And what am I to do with these numbers ?’ 

‘You are to add them together in absolute silence,’ replied 
Wyoming; ‘and I must request that no one speaks until the 
result is announced. It is essential that there should now be 
nothing to distract the attention.’ 

For a moment there was no sound to be heard save the 
scraping of a pencil in the hand of the host, as he copied the 
numbers out on one card and added them up. 

‘I make it two hundred and fifty-five,’ he said at last. 

‘Then, and Wyoming spoke with his most impressive 
manner, ‘I have to request Miss Lavinia to turn to the two 
hundred and fifty-fifth line of the seventh book of the “ Aeneid.” ’ 

‘I see now,’ cried Mr. Bulstrode-Travis; ‘a most ingenious 
method, and absolutely free from any possible personal influence, 
as we all collaborated in bringing it about, although of course in 
different degrees.’ 

‘TI have the line,’ said_Lavinia. 

‘Then if Mr, Hardy will kindly read it to us,’ Wyoming went 
on. 

‘ Certainly, if you wish it,’ Hardy replied, but when_his eye 
fell on the line he flushed and hesitated. Then mastering his 
surprise he read— 


Hune illum fatis externa ab sede profectum 
Portendi generum. 
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‘And what does that gibberish mean?’ asked Mrs. Vendale, 
abruptly. 

‘It means that the old King of Latium had come to the 
conclusion that the stranger who had arrived from across the 
sea was the son-in-law foretold by the fates,’ Cameron explained. 

And Wyoming, leaning over the back of Mr. Bulstrode-Travis’s 
chair, whispered, ‘ Hune generwm—this is the son-in-law,’ and he 
indicated Frank Hardy. ‘He comes over sea, as he is an 
Australian: and, as you may remember, the name of the king’s 
daughter was Lavinia.’ 

‘So it was,’ said Mr. Bulstrode-Travis, who recalled his Virgil 
but vaguely. ‘Really this is a most extraordinary coincidence, 
or manifestation, or what shall I call it ?’ 

‘Do not disregard so solemn a message from the fates,’ the 
American rejoined gravely. ‘If your daughter will have this 
young Australian, the sooner you make the match the better.’ 


And so it came about, and in due season the Morning Post 
announced that a marriage had been arranged between Lavinia, 
the only daughter of Mr. Bulstrode-Travis, of Redrose Hall, Flint- 
shire, and Mr. Frank Hardy, who had recently returned from 
Australia. As there was no reason for delay the wedding was set 
for early in August. 


P.S.—It happened that Cameron and Wyoming were in town 
when the wedding took place, and that they were invited to go 
to the railway station from which the young people were about 
to start on their wedding tour. Both Frank and Lavinia felt that 
their happiness was due in great measure to the effort of the two 

-friends, and they were prompt in expressing their gratitude. 
The young couple were in their carriage, while Cameron and 
Wyoming leaned in at the window. Already the guard’s voice 
was heard, and the departure of the train was imminent. 

‘Tell me one thing,’ cried the bridegroom, at last summoning 
courage. ‘How did you do the chess game? That has puzzled 
me ever since.’ 

Cameron and Wyoming laughed. 

‘Is that the only one of our feats which puzzles you?’ asked 
the American. 

‘Yes,’ replied Hardy, ‘I think it is. At least I can guess at 
the others. I know that he found the vase in the blue room by 
the ticking of your watch; and I think that I saw you give my 
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respected father-in-law not the cards we had written numbers on, 
but others with the numbers Cecil had prepared in advance.’ 

‘Oh, oh!’ said Cameron; ‘it seems we have a promising 
neophyte here for the Rosicrucian Brotherhood.’ 

‘But the chess game?’ Hardy continued; ‘there I am 
puzzled. I don’t see it at all, How did you do it?’ 

Here the guard warned the two friends away from the door of 
the compartment, and already the first tremor of motion was felt 
in the train. 

‘This is our last request!’ cried Lavinia. ‘How did you do 
it?’ 

Wyoming looked at Cameron, who nodded. Then he said, 
quietly, ‘We made up the game in advance, and learnt it by 
heart.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Hardy. 

And the train started sharply forward, and bore the young 
couple swiftly out of sight to the happiness of a honeymoon. 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK, 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
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The Frog and his Relations. 


F it were possible to right the wrongs of this confused world on 
a grand scale, not even the long-suffering donkey would have 
such a bill to present against humanity as the frog. Even in 
its youth the world threw stones at him. True, the moralists 
rebuked the wrong-doing ; but now we have grown old in know- 
ledge and the moralists no longer rebuke us, while the frog from 
generation to generation is the chosen victim for many a gruesome 
fate on a thousand altars. Science has wrung more theories out 
of his poor little members than from those of almost any other of 
her victims. Yet still with growing zest she quarters and dissects 
him, and nowadays even her youngest votary knows how to carve 
him cunningly, and has kept him alive sans limbs, sans brain, 
sans head, sans almost everything. 

The frog belongs to an ancient family of the bluest and purest 
blood, from a biological point of view. Like, however, many 
another representative of an ancient house, his greatness in these 
latter times sits rather unbecomingly upon him. Events have 
left him far behind, and one might never suspect in such a descen- 
dant how great a part his ancestors have played in biological 
history. 

The career of the individual frog has often been related; it is 
indeed an interesting chapter of natural history, and it attracted 
much attention long before the significance of events in it, which 
from year to year have additional light thrown upon them, was 
understood. Anyone looking over the edge of the glass bowl near 
me will observe near the mud at the bottom of the clear water a 
number of the sleekest, brightest, and queerest looking little 
creatures imaginable. Common enough they certainly are in their 
natural haunts at this time of year, but none the less interesting 
on that account. We will have one of them out for examination. 
He does not suffer in the least from a short absence from the water. 
Not that he seems to like it now that he has been landed, for he 
lashes about with his tail furiously and even jerks himself in his 
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struggles some considerable distance with its aid. But this is byway 
of protest only ; now he has got on his side and the same tail has 
betrayed him, for itsenormous surface, semi-transparent and delicate 
in structure, adheres like a sheet of jelly to the paper and firmly 
anchors the owner in a good position for observation. One with 
no previous information as to the nature of the animal before him 
could not fail to be both interested and puzzled. A soft olive- 
green tinted creature, dotted in the under parts with golden yellow 
spots; a plump round-shaped body only slightly longer than it 
is broad ; no fins or limbs of any sort; a little horny beak and 
two bright eyes in front, and behind a long wavy tail nearly twice 
the length of the body. Even the popular classification of fish, 
flesh, or fowl seems to be at fault. Inside the outer covering of 
the little creature a peculiar simple intestine of great length lies 
coiled up exactly like a watch-spring, and it can be seen filled 
throughout its length with fine mud, composed of the decayed 
and decaying vegetable matter on which the owner lives. He has 
a simple heart like a fish, and, like the fish also, breathes with 
internal gills. Such is the tadpole in the third month of his 
existence. 

Although this same creature has lived in the water since he 
was born and has not changed his habits in any important respect, 
he would not have been recognised a few weeks since for the same 
animal, He started life with external gills which developed up to 
a point at which they jutted out from behind the head at either 
side in great leaf-like processes. These then gradually decreased 
in size until they were at length absorbed and were succeeded by 
the internal gill filaments with which the creature now breathes. 

Up to the present nothing could be more unlike a frog in 
appearance. The most important change in the creature’s life is 
yet tocome. Here is another tadpole only a few days more ad- 
vanced in development, but already half way through that re- 
markable series of rapid changes so significantly allied even in 
outward appearance to the metamorphosis of certain insects. It. 
will be seen that two legs have budded out at either side of the 
tail at the point where the latter joins the body. Within a week 
or ten days these will have reached nearly an inch in length, and 
will have completed their growth at this stage, fully fashioned in 
the smallest detail, as the leg of a full-grown frog. There are no 
arms visible yet; unlike the legs, they develop beneath the skin, 
and will have reached almost their full growth to correspond before 
they become disengaged. The great tail, which seems such an 
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essential and even vital part of the body, is still at the highest 
point of development, but in a few days it will decline and shrink 
almost visibly from hour to hour, the whole mass rapidly becoming 
attenuated and shortened, so that within a week it will be a mere 
stump. The little creature is in fact rapidly losing his identity 
hopelessly and for ever, and he is about to turn over a new leaf 
and a new life in a manner thorough-going enough to satisfy the 
wildest reformer. 

The internal changes which take place while these outward 
ones are in progress are even more sweeping and startling in 
character. The long intestine becomes greatly shortened and 
solidified, a stomach, liver, and pancreas are formed, a heart of 
higher and more complex structure is developed, the horny beak 
is replaced by jaws, and finally air-breathing lungs take the place 
of gills. In a few days the animal before us will be completely 
metamorphosed ; he will have become a perfect frog, unable any 
longer to breathe in the water, seeking the land as much of 
necessity as by choice. A curious feature of the change is that 
the creature keeps up an active swimming existence all the while 
he is shuffling off this alter ego. He does not eat towards the 
end of his strange voyage into the unknown, but he has no need 
to, for he carries behind him ample provision for the journey ia 
his tail, the whole of the substance of which he absorbs and lives 
on until he is ready to resume the ordinary function in his new 
state of existence. 

A combination of circumstances have thrust the frog into a 
position of interest. The hankering after anniversary-keeping is 
not an instinct principally confined to the French nation nor even 
to human nature. The eons of time have their anniversaries to 
celebrate no less than the centuries of history. The strange 
behaviour of the frog during this interesting period of his life, and 
the pranks which are played with his members and organs by 
circumstances over which he seems to have no control, are simply 
the result of Nature’s tendency to celebrate one of the most 
momentous epochs in the history of the vertebrata. Why the 
frog has come to be the victim of such special honours we are 
beginning to understand. 

The frog belongs to one of the five great classes into which the 
vertebrata have been divided. This class (Batrachia) is now an 
unimportant one, the principal surviving representatives being the 
frogs and toads and the efts or newts. At one time, however, in 
the earth’s history representatives of the class must have played 
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a great part, standing at the head of all living things and literally 
occupying the whole earth. The Batrachians were in fact the 
first to take possession of the land on the advent of conditions 
suitable for air-breathing creatures. The descent of the frog has 
been traced through the geological record up to the carboniferous 
period; here the history of the Batrachians begins. A glance at 
what must have been taking place on the earth at this time will 
enable us to understand the nature of the revolution, one of the 
most remarkable in the history of life, the anniversary of which 
Nature has ever since been celebrating in the development of the 
young frog. 

The period at which our coal was deposited was a remarkable 
one in the earth’s history. It may be said to have been the 
period when the waters were divided and dry land appeared. The 
virgin earth brought forth amazingly, and vegetation in the great 
steaming marshes was rank and luxurious beyond anything which 
has since existed. - The conditions of animal life up to this time 
had been aquatic, but the land was now ready for the advent of air- 
breathing creatures. Never was the competition of life for so great 
a prize—the whole earth. Hereafter the turn of the big muscles, 
big brains, and even the ‘ additional drop of nervous fluid’ might 
come to enable their possessors to hold their own; now the great 
inarticulate cry which went up was for lungs—lungs to inherit 
the earth and the future. 

There exists at the present day a small group of fishes (Dipnoi), 
insignificant in all respects but one, in which they possess more 
than ordinary interest. They are the surviving representatives of 
an immense fish fauna, now extinct, which inhabited the waters 
of the earth in an early period of its history, and left behind them 
innumerable fossil remains. There are only three surviving genera 
known to exist: one limited to the rivers of Africa, another to 
those of South America, while a third is found in Australia. They 
are all known as mud-fish. When the rivers which they inhabit 
in Africa and South America dry up, these remarkable fish bury 
themselves in the mud at the bottom. Individuals of the African 
species remain torpid during many months of the year enclosed 
in balls of hardened clay, in which openings are left by the fish 
through which to breathe. The animal when in the water uses 
its gills, but during the dry months it possesses a peculiar arrange- 
ment for breathing. The ordinary fish’s air-bladder, which it 
possesses, has a partition through its length, dividing it into two 
sacs, and these are again roughly subdivided into smaller parti- 
tions or cells, so as to form rude incipient lungs, by which respi- 
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ration is carried on during the dry season. The South American 
mud-fish very much resembles his African relative, but the 
Australian representative (Ceratodus) appears to have the lungs 
better developed, and to be capable of breathing by gills or lungs, 
or with both simultaneously. It was the ancestors of these mud- 
fishes who, in their immediate descendants, took possession of the 
new world and all its vast possibilities. 

Mr. Cope states that the Batrachia originated from the Dipnoi 
fishes. It is not very difficult to understand, even at this distance 
of time, from the mud-fishes of the present day how a creature of 
similar habits and structure might gradually accustom itself to a 
land existence. We actually see the air-breathing lungs in the 
initial stage of development, and we can imagine how the imme- 
diate descendants were able to occupy the vacant place in nature 
and obtain a front place in the new epoch, when the whole of the 
land fauna was as yet non-existent. 

Mr. Fiske, in one of his books, dwells with much interest upon 
the turning-point in the history of our own ancestor, when, as he 
puts it, psychical changes began to be of more use to him than 
physical changes, and after which profitable variations occurred 
oftener and oftener in his brain, and less and less often in other 
parts of his body, until at length the size of the brain was doubled 
and its complexity of structure increased a thousandfold. We 
can pardon the self-love of the philosophers if they look longest 
and oftenest through the vista with the river-drift man at one 
end and the School Board at the other, but we must also make 
allowance for Nature if she seems to regard it as not the least 
important of these fateful turning-points when the descendants 
of the mud-fishes took possession of the land and inherited for yet 
unfashioned species all the higher possibilities of an air-breathing 
existence. 

The frog, then, belongs to an ancient family, the principal 
branches of which are extinct, but of which it may be said, in a 
more literal sense than of eny of the braggarts of history, that they 
have left their mark upon the world. I am afraid that many who 
make the acquaintance of the frog as a source of instruction 
think that the principal interest he possesses lies in dissecting 
him. I have from time to time reared representatives of all 
our English Batrachians under observation, and I would put in a 
word for the frog as possessing considerable interest apart from 
this, as indeed do even the lowest animals when their ways and 
habits are closely watched. 
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The rapidity of the growth of the frog seems to depend a good 
deal on the quantity of food which he consumes. A family of 
eight frogs which I took at first as tadpoles from their native 
pond, and which have thriven in my possession at least as 
well as if they had been left to their own resources from the 
beginning, have at present one noteworthy peculiarity about 
them. They all started fair at first, being in the same state 
of development when I got them, and they afterwards left the 
water about the same time to a day or two. Since then, how- 
ever, their growth has been most irregular, some of them 
before the end of the first year having reached twice the size 
of the others. The more rapid growth in these was simply the 
result of eating more, which was itself, I had almost said, the 
result of a more intelligent disposition. Those that obtained a 
start at first have maintained it throughout, and they secured the 
lead at the beginning through being less shy and n ore willing to 
accept the food which was offered. The most persistent efforts 
would not at first induce the more timid ones to eat after they 
left the water, and the result of their abstinence was very notice- 
able in contrast with the others after a few weeks. There is some 
difficulty in providing food for a frog. From the time he quits 
the tadpole state upwards he makes one severe condition as to 
what he will eat—it must be alive; and there is one test by which 
he is invariably guided in deciding upon this point—it must be 
stirring. The frog’s intelligence is not placed high, as might be 
expected from an examination of his simple brain, but, like other 
animals, it is remarkable how his wit is sharpened by his appetite. 
These frogs, after a little time, became quite friendly; when 
hungry they always came out of their hiding places at feeding 
time, and they would hop expectantly forward and watchfully 
follow the movements of the pointer with which they were fed. 

Frogs devour large quantities of worms, caterpillars, slugs, and 
nearly all the smaller insects. That they should eat bees and 
wasps, apparently with impunity, seems worthy of remark. I 
have often placed a bee amongst a group of hungry frogs, and 
although they would seem to prefer other food (many of them 
as a rule taking no notice of its movements when a fly of 
the same size would be at once snapped at), yet it was generally 
eaten by one of the frogs at last. Even very young frogs, which 
will greedily devour small flies and spiders, seem to regard ants 
with suspicion. 

The frog’s appetite is his worst feature; his passive gentle- 
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ness of character always seems to give way under its influence, 
and he seizes his prey with a movement and aspect which is truly 
ferocious. Neither the claims of family nor kinship seem to 
stand in the way, for he devours small frogs, and even young toads 
and newts, with an unrelenting zest. The newts, though exter- 
nally like lizards, are both in structure and descent only distant 
relatives. Their relationship to the frog is much closer, an 
incident which either side does not trouble to recognise, for the 
grown-up frogs eat the young newts, and the newts restore the 
equilibrium in the next generation by devouring at their leisure 
the young frog tadpoles in their native ponds. 

Close to the wall of the house in which I live there has been 
left (for what purpose the builder only knows) a sort of miniature 
dry moat, not very deep, but with perpendicular sides. Into this 
from time to time stray frogs used to find their way, and were 
always unable to spring out again. The place was suggested as a 
convenient one, after a little arrangement, for keeping a number 
of frogs and toads under observation, and without any particular 
effort we got together in it quite a respectable collection of repre- 
sentatives of our English Batrachians. It happened one day that 
as a worm was dropped down in front of the lurking place of a 
toad, with a view to tempting him to show himself, there came 
out not the toad as was expected, but a long thin head, followed 
by a longer body and tail. The worm was gone in an instant, 
much to the disgust of a frog who had seen it and had hopped up 
in a high state of expectation. The frog, whether through some 
confusion between the wriggling of the tail and the movements of 
the worm, or from a motive less charitable and more intelligent, 
vented his feelings on the owner of the tail by catching him 
viciously in his mouth, right across the body, and shooting him 
out again with every appearance of disgust. I recognised the 
long-tailed unfortunate as a previous acquaintance. Some two 
months previously I had brought home two great water newts, 
which it was found to be inconvenient at the time to keep in 
their native element, and one had been let go, and the other 
dropped in with the frogs. The latter was not much the worse 
for his absence from the water, and was lively enough, though 
somewhat thinner. 

These newts, although very aquatic in their habits, can, and 
often do, remain for long periods away from water. They resemble 
the frog in the stages of development passed through, and they 
are air-breathing in the adult condition. They commence active 
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life in the tadpole stage, and they breathe first with external gills, 
the lungs afterwards becoming developed. The gills tend to be 
more persistent than in the frog, and in a late season individuals 
sometimes retain them through the winter. The long tail is re- 
tained during life. There are three British species, of which two, 
the great water newt and a smaller kind, are very common in 
ponds round London. 

The newts which represent the nearest surviving relations of 
the frog outside his own order possess considerable interest. The 
frogs and toads all over the world, which constitute the first or 
tailless order of Batrachians (Anowra), are a remarkably com- 
pact order, the 600 odd species of which it is composed differing 
from each other only in most trifling characteristics. One feature 
of the order of newts (Urodela) is that it presents in its different 
species every gradation of lung and gill development from our 
English efts, whose gills first and lungs afterwards are developed, 
to more than one foreign species in which the external gills, so 
transitory in the frog, are retained during life. 

The newts present some curious features of development, which, 
besides throwing light on the history of the frog, have an impor- 
tant bearing on questions connected with the development of other 
animals, and in particular, unexpected as it may seem, on the 
metamorphoses of insects. 

The meaning of the development and the changes, always 
remarkable and often sudden, which insects undergo in the process 
of growth from the larva to the chrysalis, and again from the 
chrysalis to the imago or fully-developed insect, was for long a 
mystery. So recently as in the ‘ Origin and Metamorphoses of 
Insects,’ Sir John Lubbock states that the metamorphoses of insects 
have always seemed to him one of the greatest difficulties of the 
Darwinian theory. The frog and his relations have thrown much 
light on the subject. It is generally known that one of the 
earliest sub-theories of the doctrine of evolution was that the deve- 
lopmental history of the individual is a short and simplified repeti- 
tion of the course of development of the species. This is a state- 
ment conveying a general truth, which is now fully accepted. That 
history should repeat itself in the affairs of nations is often but a 
coincidence or an accident, that it should repeat itself in the 
development of life is under certain conditions a necessity. 

But it may be asked in surprise what history is repeating it- 
self in the metamorphoses of insects and the amphibians? The 
answer is, the history of the species here as in all other cases, but 
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under conditions the most special and interesting which have 
brought into display one of the most exquisite examples of what 
may be called the ingenuity of adaptation possessed by certain 
forms of life when threatened by nature with the closure. 

It may be noticed in the first place that it is amongst the 
amphibians (embracing the frog and all the surviving Batrachians) 
and the insects that this question of metamorphoses assumes such 
prominence and importance. Now, while so far apart in general, 
the amphibians and insects which undergo metamorphoses have 
two noteworthy features in common. In the first place, they each 
belong to a comparatively early form of life, so that they leave 
the egg at a very immature stage of development; and in the 
second place, they represent this form soon after the organism has 
successfully adapted itself to a tremendous change of habits and 
environment. In both the amphibians and the insects the struc- 
ture and habits of the young represent an ancestral form living 
under other conditions, and the adult form represents the sum of 
the changes which a series of ancestral forms underwent in the 
course of progress to a higher state. 

It was long ago pointed out by Professor Owen that the em- 
bryo of the frog is extricated from the egg ata less advanced stage 
of development than that of any other vertebrate animal. We 
find a parallel state of immaturity on leaving the egg in the case 
of insects. We have, therefore, in the amphibians and certain 
insects a set of conditions affecting the growth of the young 
animal from the egg upwards which is not met with elsewhere in 
the whole range of natural history. We have—(1) the operation 
of the universal law that the developmental history of the indi- 
vidual tends to be as far as possible a repetition of the course of 
development of the species; (2) we have then the species itself 
at a stage of development succeeding a most revolutionary epoch 
of its history; and (3) we have the noteworthy fact of the indi- 
vidual leaving the egg and commencing a separate existence at 
such an early stage that there is no parallel to it in the case of 
any of the higher animals. It is the action of the last more 
special condition on the other two which has produced the pheno- 
mena of metamorphoses and given rise to some of the most 
puzzling results with which biological science has had to deal, 
and the explanation of which bids fair to be one of the most fasci- 
nating chapters of evolution. 

In the case of the insects and the amphibians we may now at 
once find a clue to many of the ordinary features of metamorphoses. 
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In the higher animals the young do not commence a separate 
existence until an advanced stage of development is reached. 
There is consequently no interference previous to this with the 
tendency of the history of the species to repeat itself. With, for 
instance, the larva of the butterfly the case has been entirely 
different. Helpless and compelled to provide for its own welfare 
from the very earliest stage of its development, its lowly ancestor 
had a heavy legacy laid upon it. It was compelled at once to 
shift for itself from the first, and while doing so to bridge in the 
span of a single precarious life the enormous gap between the 
lower form of life in which it commenced existence (representing 
the ancestral condition) and the adult state of the perfected 
species. The effort to do so in the midst of the competition of 
life and a continually changing environment has produced strange 
results. 

In favourable conditions the larva might have slowly and in- 
sensibly grown into the butterfly. Many causes must, however, 
for long have worked together to render thisimpossible. A series 
of compromises has been necessary. Certain stages of growth 
corresponding to the ancestral history have been in fact greatly 
lengthened out when the conditions were favourable—as in the 
caterpillar state, when food is plentiful; while others representing 
whole series of changes were, when the environment became un- 
favourable, slurred together or otherwise modified so as to produce 
the result which we see at the present day in the startling and 
often rapid transformation of many insects from the larva to the 
chrysalis, or from the chrysalis to the fully developed insect. 
Nor does this strange history end here. The tendency to lengthen 
out certain stages of growth corresponding to the ancestral history 
has been in some cases pushed by force of circumstances to such 
extreme limits that the creatures have come to reproduce them- 
selves in the immature state, as, for example, in the case of some 
of the Dipterous flies where the incomplete larve themselves re- 
produce, and the metamorphoses may never be completed, a 
phenomenon which we have justification for believing will become 
still more common in future ages. 

Gifted as these creatures are with ability to reach a compara- 
tively high development, the meanness of their immediate ancestry 
weighs heavily upon them, and, like others, with both birth and 
poverty of equipment against them, they have to resort to strange 
expedients to enable them to persevere in the hard struggle up- 
wards against adverse circumstances. 
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Amongst the newts there is an American species, Axolotl by 
name, not unlike our English newts in form, although much 
larger. The history of this newt and the naturalists has a serio- 
comic aspect. When he first attracted attention amongst us a 
number of years ago he had been properly introduced and his 
credentials examined; he had been catalogued, classified, and 


dismissed. He had one or two points which entitled him to a 


genus ; he was of the order Urodela and of the class Amphibia ; 
above all, he was an amphibian with persistent branchie, that is 
to say, he retained his gills in the adult condition. The axolotl 
seemed to accept the position assigned to him, and everything 
seemed satisfactorily settled when he was found, like any ordinary 
creature, to reproduce his kind, which exactly resembled him. 
Nothing important was heard of him until after a considerable 
interval he all at once threw the naturalists into a kind of 
consternation. Without any warning the axolotl suddenly 
transformed himself into a creature of quite another genus. His 
gills—the persistent branchize—disappeared, even the openings 


were gone; and when he was examined his skull, teeth, and 


other parts had undergone serious modifications so as to place 
him beyond doubt in another genus. There could be no doubt 
about it; the majority of individuals kept under observation 
continued always under the usual form, but occasionally from 
time to time one transformed himself without any clue being 
forthcoming. The naturalists were greatly puzzled; the creature 
seemed to remain under one form or change into another with 
bewildering inconsistency, apparently for no reason but out of a 
spirit of pure ‘ cussedness.’ 

Viewed in connection with the metamorphoses of insects, the 
mystery of the transformation of the axolotl is explained. The 


strange form into which individuals occasionally showed such an 


unaccountable tendency to transform themselves is now known to 
be simply the adult and perfected state fitted for an air-breathing 
existence, to which probably the whole of the species at one time 
attained. With an onerous inheritance from their ancestors, the 
amphibians must have tried to adapt themselves to a changing 
environment in somewhat the same way as the insects. The 
axolotl has only gone a step further than the ordinary butterfly 
in foregoing altogether the higher destiny andadapting himself to 
his circumstances by lengthening out an intermediate stage until 
he has acquired the power of reproducing his kind therein. Along 
these notable frontier lines defining the epochs of progress in 
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biological history we seem to have one of the most interesting of 
spectacles. The van of the great army of life having passed over, 
Nature does not keep the passage open; it would appear to be 
always closed again and walled up for ever. Transitional forms tend 
more and more to become extinct. Even in those which have just 
managed to pass the barrier, the organism in changing conditions 
seems to rock unsteadily upon the foothold obtained, and to main- 
tain with ever-increasing effort the progress made by ancestral 
forms. 

The distribution in the world of the frog and his relations of 
the Batrachian class has some peculiar features. They are not, 
as a rule, found on the larger islands. To those whom the story 
of prehistoric Britain has not interested the legend of St. Patrick 
may recall the fact of the absence of certain members of it from 
Ireland. Whether the antipathies of the saint or the peculiarities 
of the geography of prehistoric Britain be held responsible, it is 
true that snakes and toads are now absent from that country ; 
the frog, which is at present plentiful, is said to have been in- 
troduced at the beginning of the last century. There is, how- 
ever, a remarkable absence of the frogs, toads, and newts in the 
islands in the great oceans throughout the world, a peculiarity 
of distribution which Mr. Darwin explains in the ‘Origin of 
Species’ as probably due to the fact that the animals and their 
spawn are immediately killed by sea-water, so that they would 
have been unable to migrate by any of the means by which the 
fauna of oceanic islands is usually recruited. This is a noteworthy 
fact respecting the Batrachians, for not only are all the existing 
representatives fresh-water animals, but none of the numerous 
extinct forms, so far as is known at present, inhabited salt water. 

The effect of salt on the frogs and newts is marked, a fact of 
which I used occasionally at one time to take advantage, in keep- 
ing some frogs under discouraging circumstances in the premises 
attached to a lodging in town. My landlady had little respect for 
the ‘vermin’ and regarded my dealings with them with no 
favourable eye. To keep them out of sight in the retreat provided 
was always desirable, but not often easy by ordinary means. The 
device which I adopted was most successful ; just an almost im- 
perceptible dust of salt on the frog’s back in his most prowling 
moods, and he made for the darkest corner of his lair with a 
rapidity and show of intelligence he did not often exhibit. 

The frog takes about four or five years to reach his full growth, 
and he is said to live from twelve to fifteen years. He can go for 
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long intervals without food, though a six weeks’ fast in the summer 
time will be found to make a perceptible difference in his personal 
appearance. The toad is, however, said to beat him in the length 
and rigidity of the fasts which he can survive, a peculiarity to 
which certain credulous persons seem to set uo reasonable limit. 
Air-breathing and land-frequenting as the adult frog is, he cannot 
live long without moisture. I have left a colony of small frogs 
without water for only three or four days, to find in their little 
dried and withered dead bodies a poignant rebuke for my neglect. 
Frogs know how to make the most of what moisture they obtain ; 
the skin assists the lungs in respiration and must be kept moist, 
and they store up water underneath it. They will rarely remain 
long in a dry place or where there is much evaporation, and even 
a short exposure to the full sunlight is fatal. 

It would not be right to omit to make special mention of the 
toad when dealing with the subject of the frog and his relations. 
The toad may be said to be the nearest relation which the frog has 
in the world. So near is he, and so closely does he resemble him 
in particulars of development and habits, that it would be a some- 
what difficult task to be obliged to find out at this distance of time 
the exact reason why he started a distinct family on his own 
account. Since he went his own way the toad has evidently been 
living a less active life than the frog. His legs have grown 
shorter and feebler, and he hops but little and with difficulty. Our 
common toad much prefers to crawl, and the best form he can 
show, even to get out of the way of pressing danger, is a series of 
short heavy jumps; a very poor performance compared with the 
flying leaps of the frog, and one that immediately suggests the 
idea of how small his chance of escape would be from an enemy 
in whatever shape. 

This deficiency must long ago have forced itself in more 
practical shape on the notice of the toad himself. In this world, 
in the continual warfare which every creature has been obliged to 
keep up, there have always been two principal ways of holding one’s 
own, or in default of saving one’s skin. The best way has always 
been to fight; the other resort was torun away. The toad un- 
fortunately could do neither. Instead, however, of developing his 
legs to save his life he tried another device : he resorted to passive 
resistance. Now every student of history or politics must observe 
that the secret of success in this method lies in simply standing 
one’s ground and making one’s self as offensive and disagreeable 
as possible. We find, accordingly, that natural selection has 
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developed in the toad as a means of protection the power of 
secreting in certain parts of his skin an extremely acrid and 
irritating fluid. This matter—the‘ venom’ of popular imagina- 
tion—has been supposed to possess very evil qualities, but it is 
in fact non-poisonous. It is, however, sufficiently disagreeable to 
make the toad a very nasty morsel to any creature who would 
venture to eat him or even take him in his mouth. When 
attacked or in danger he simply exudes this secretion over his 
body as a kind of sweat, and it forms a very efficient protection. 

So clever has the toad’s little device proved that even man- 
kind itself has been taken in and has given him a wide berth and 
a bad name; for it is but the mark of his success that while 
he has gained his ends he has lost his reputation. So he has 
been shunned, described as ugly, loathsome, venomous, the friend 
of witches, the associate of the evil one, and yet in popular be- 
lief bejewelled, gifted with occult wisdom, and full of the power 
of the wicked. Tradition and literature testify in a marked 
manner to the success of the toad’s masterly expedient. 

Underneath all this, when we come to know the creature, we 
find him, as might have been expected, most harmless and in- 
offensive, desiring nothing more at the hands of the world than 
that he may be left alone. His so-called venom is never used as 
an equipment of offence, and it can only be hurtful to any 
greedy creature who might try to eat or worry him. 

The toad begins life like the frog, and develops at first into a 
tadpole in the same way; at this stage it is somewhat difficult to 
distinguish between the two in appearance, the young toad tad- 
pole being, however, somewhat darker in colour and smaller than 
the other. He develops his limbs, absorbs his tail, and leaves the 
water as the young frog does; but even at this time he is less 
active, and he quits his native pond not altogether in the abrupt 
fashion of his relative, but as if he were somewhat reluctant to 
leave it. 

The stories about the toad’s ability to survive entombment for 
long periods without food or air in rocks, mines, and other places 
are either fictions or exaggerations. The toad can certainly fast 
for a long time, but he seems quite as susceptible as the frog to 
the absence of water. The confinement of a toad in a perfectly 
dry place for even a very short time would be fatal. 

Neither the toads nor frogs are well represented in Great 
Britain. Of the two species of toads found in England, the Com- 
mon toad and the Natter Jack toad, only the former is well known 
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all over the country. Of the frogs, only one species, the Common 
frog (Rana temporaria), is generally distributed. The Edible 
frog (Rana esculenta) was long ago introduced from the Con- 
tinent, but it does not seem to thrive, although it is said to be 
found in some numbers in the Eastern Counties. (As with the 
Bull frog in America, only the hind legs are eaten.) 

The common species of pretty green climbing frog is plentiful 
in some districts about London. I caught two this summer in the 
neighbourhood of Chislehurst, where they are numerous. These 
frogs are much more shy in disposition than the common species, 
and in many little ways they also appear to show more intelli- 
gence. The two individuals in question performed a somewhat 
noteworthy feat the first evening I had them in my possession. 
They were placed in a glass vase with some water at the bottom, 
so as to give them no foothold from which to spring or climb 
out, and as a further precaution the top was covered over with 
paper. In the morning the vase was deserted. In the paper 
the frogs had made two neat circular holes, each one taking the 
trouble to bore a passage for himself. It seemed impossible that 
the fugitives could have gone far, as the room was closed, and 
I expected to find them somewhere within the walls. But the 
search wasin vain. There certainly was no way of escape except 
up the chimney or through a few inches of open space which had 
been left over each of the two windows, and it did not seem at 
all likely that an exit would have been found in either of those 
ways in so short a time. It proved afterwards that the frogs had 
climbed up the curtains to reach the space above the windows, and 
had escaped in this way. One of the two, which must have come 
out of the window over the area space, had not sprung wide 
enough to clear the passage, and on going out I found him lying 
on the flags below apparently not much the worse for his leap, 
which had been from a two-story window. The proceeding struck 
me as exhibiting on the part of the frogs an intelligent grasp of 
the situation and a capacity for making the most of a difficult 
position which a London burglar might envy. 

These frogs are good climbers, and think nothing of facing and 
mounting hand over hand the ten or twelve feet of slippery sur- 
face from the floor to the ceiling on the smooth papered wall of 
an ordinary room. This is, however, as much as they can do at a 
time, and except a foothold is obtained to rest on they become 
exhausted. A drop from this height does not seem to injure 
them in any way, and is taken as a matter of course. The fingers, 
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which are slender and terminate in flat discs, adhere firmly to a 
smooth surface. 

As a social animal the frog is a failure. In his morose and 
solitary disposition he bears about with him the visible sign of his 
inferiority. He has no feelings or instincts which are not directly 
personal to himself, and he consequently has none which are pro- 
fitable to his neighbour or his tribe as a body. Even of paternal 
feelings he is independent, and his habits certainly encourage no 
corresponding weakness in his offspring. Unfortunately for the 
frog, Nature in the higher walks of life sets small store on the in- 
dividualist of this type. The altruistic virtues have been through- 
out the cardinal ones which have invariably made for progress. 
The stream of events has long since flowed past and onward in 
ever-deepening channels and left the frog behind, a mere landmark 
by the way it came, a survival insignificant and unimportant in 
the eyes of a practical world, but a relic of absorbing interest to 
the historian of life. 


CANNOCK BRAND. 
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Margery Daw. 


‘See-saw, Margery Daw, 
Sold her bed and lay in the straw. 
Wasn't she a dirty slut 
To sell her nice bed and lie down in the dirt?’ 
Old Rime. 


‘ Sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor.’ 
Old Book. 


TINY baby-girl, a cooing on nurse’s knee, 

Nobody ever imagined how rich she was going to be ; 
Nobody thought she’d have money enough for a thousand such 
As the one little maiden-child, some day to possess so much. 

See-saw, Margery Daw. 


That pretty lissome body of hers grew all astir 

To the rhythmical beat of the words that nurse was singing to her; 

Up and down she went, in a very rapture of glee, 

Laughing and kicking and crowing, so happy a babe was she. 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 


Margaret Dawson, not like a Margaret ‘ pale and rare,’ 
She grew into girlhood with red on her cheek and gold on her hair, 
And home-making light on her face, as she passed in her maid- 
hood sweet, 
An English flower of delight, for hall and garden and street. 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 


So Margaret she never was called, but Margery Daw instead ; 
The pet of our village was she, its love was out-poured on her 
head : 
Early an orphan, alas! but with many to play the part 
Of father and mother, and take the little one home to their heart. 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 
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Full were the nests of the village of bonny brave birds of delight, 
But room and to spare for the one little birdling so plump and so 
white: 
The birdling whose chirp was so happy, the birdling that cared 
not a straw 
For itself, and loved others so dearly, the sweet little Margery Daw. 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 





Well, after many a day at last the full season it came, t 

Our girl, own Margery Daw, must grow to a stately dame: 

For money and goods were hers, and rich exceeding was she, 

By the will of her unknown kin, who were dead beyond the sea. 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 


They drest her in grand attire and took our child away ; 

She kissed us all and said, ‘I am coming home one day ;’ 

And we smiled, to grieve her not, but our hearts were very sore, 

For we thought we knew that day we should see her again no more. 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 


We had many a word in our minds about the world and its cares ; 

How riches deceive the heart, of the myriad nets and snares j 

That catch the souls of the rich ; and we felt so dismal, sure 

Our darling was lost to us, because she had ceased to be poor. 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 


We were very wise, you see, and yet not wise enough ; 
Her wholesome human heart was made of different stuff; 
And when five years had come and gone with seed and grain, 
Our little Margery Daw came back to us again. 

See-saw, Margery Daw. 


Miss Dawson, the gold lady! Miss Dawson, the moneyed dame! 
A girl with big, bright eyes, and happy voice, she came ; 
We kissed our dear wee maid, with never a touch of awe ;— 
Margery Daw come back, our own little Margery Daw. 

See-saw, Margery Daw. 


Changed? was Margery changed? Yes, one way changed was she; 

We saw on her brow the star of lofty constancy ; 

We knew she had claimed and won the heritage of the years,— 

The grandeur of noble thought, and the glory of selfless tears. 
See-saw, Margery Daw, 
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Margery Daw come back to the dear old friends again ; 

Fair little Margery Daw, beset by a lengthy train 

Of cousins, germane and cater, who sought to save the child 

From doing her purposed deed, a deed most mad and wild. 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 


Mad little Margery Daw! for who in her senses, sure, 

Would leave to be wealthy as she, and choose instead to be poor? 

Infant in mind and soul, if woman in English law! 

Thick-witted, thin-witted, cracked-witted, no-witted Margery Daw! 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 


Who would have thought of this when nurse was singing away 

To the baby, who standeth now, just twenty-one to-day ? 

Moral :—Let nurses never sing such ridiculous rimes! 

One doesn’t know what may happen these higgledy-piggledy times. 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 


And Margery Daw was bent on doing this foolish deed ; 

And it wasn’t the slightest use for kinsfolk and friends to plead. 

Since anger and prayers she met alike with her sweet sun-smile :— 

And obstinate Margery Daw would gang her ain gait the while. 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 


Such a nice bed! To sell it? Nay, even to give it away! 

Cosy and warm and fair, it had taken many a day 

To fashion a bed like this,—and a wilful girl was fain 

Undo the maker’s work and waste his sweat and his pain! 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 


The straw, to be sure, she would lie in was crisp and dainty and 
sweet 3 
It had borne through the happy summer the crown of beautiful 
wheat ; 
But, in some folk’s minds, you see, the loveliest golden brown 
Of the cleanest, sweetest straw, is dirt to a bed of down. 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 


Oh, riches are good to have, and riches are good to spend! 
And she might have been rich, and yet to the poor a helper and 
friend ;— 
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For the poor, with grateful hearts, should take what the rich can 
spare :— 
O mad little Margery Daw, what a foolish girl you were! 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 


You might have girdled your life with all the fairest and best 

Of colour and perfume and form, and made a beautiful nest 

To brood on, in pleasant places, a palace of dear delight,— 

And you live with the poor by day, and lie in the straw by night. 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 


O Margery Daw! you go in simplest clothing clad ; 

And your soul through your body shines, and maketh all men glad; 

You tread not on velvet soft, you feed not from costly ware ;— 

But wherever you come, straightway, all things grow good and fair. 
See-saw, Margery Daw. 


E. H. HIcKey. 
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Barbara. 


PART I. 


ARBARA was somewhat of a care to the elder girls of the 
Academy. Many of them were rather seriously-minded 
girls with ideals, who had a deep respect, not unmingled with 
awe, for life in general, and the intellectual life in particular. As, 
I suppose, it was only right that they should have. Their favourite 
teacher, Miss Miriam Faulkner, encouraged this tendency a good 
deal. She was a handsome, very clever woman, who had taken 
Firsts all her life,and translated Euripides in her leisure hours, 
and quoted Plato and Marcus Aurelius a great deal, as if she were 
doing them a favour rather than otherwise. She said she had a 
twofold nature,'‘on the one hand pining for the spontaneity and 
fulness of the old Greek civilisation, on the other sternly impelling 
her to self-renunciation and asceticism. Perhaps it is not un- 
common to have this kind of nature, but she seemed to think 
hers was unique, and talked first like a heathen, and then like a 
medizval monk on the strength of it. It was the ascetic view of 
life, however, on which she insisted to her pupils, since she thought 
it the more suitable. She took an interest in humanity, which 
even embraced Barbara. She had a certain barely concéaled con- 
tempt for the girl; still, as it was part of her programme in life (a 
clause in which she owned to being somewhat remiss) to suffer 
fools gladly, she promised, when she found that some of her 
favourite students were troubled by Barbara’s apparent lack of 
ideals, to ask her to tea. Now ideals are excellent things; but it 
is not conducive to a peaceful existence for the people who are 
rich in them to be always distributing them like tracts. However, 
it is part of the price we pay for the Higher Life. 

It was at a tea-party consisting of Miss Faulkner and half a 
dozen seriously-minded girls that the resolution was come to that 
Barbara should be asked to tea. They had fallen into the fatally 
easy but unprincipled habit of illustrating the Higher Life by the 


persons who didn’t live it, and Barbara furnished a beautiful 
illustration. 
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‘I can’t feel, you know,’ said girl No. One, with an air of 
regretful candour, ‘as if she had any conception of the life here’s 
being a preparation for the true work of life. I don’t fancy she 
has realised the true work of life.’ 

‘ Life isn’t only frivolling, and supper-parties, and seeing your 
friends, and having a lovely time, is it now?’ said No. Two. 
‘ Especially when one thinks about people who have no nice times. 
Why, it would almost be wrong to enjoy oneself if you didn’t feel 
that it was somehow shrinking away from your responsibilities 
and your lot in life not to take all the nice times you could get 
when you can’t help other people’s not having them, and you wish 
they had.’ 

There was a murmur of sympathy and a pause. 

‘I don’t know,’ said No. Three, the only one of the six, 
apparently, who had any sense of humour. ‘I don’t see why you 
all want Barbara to worry about things. What’s the good? No- 
body does anything. Besides, she’s so young; and people’s souls 
aren’t all expected to wake at the same time.’ 

‘She does remind one of Undine,’ said No. Four, struck with 
this happy psychological observation, ‘ or Galatea.’ 

But Miriam shook her head. Galatea, being a classic, was 
evidently too good for Barbara. 

‘She’s a nice child,’ said No. Three. ‘I dare say her soul 
would wake up if Miss Faulkner were to ask her to tea. Maybe 
it had better stop asleep,’ she added doubtfully. 

‘Ah, no,’ said Miriam pensively. ‘Pain is the soul’s birth- 
right.’ 

‘Yes,’ said No. Three, ‘souls give you neuralgia. I wish 
they didn’t.’ 

‘I fear physical pain,’ said Miss Faulkner. ‘There is some- 
thing of the Sybarite in my nature. Yet it seems trivial at the 
first contact with any supreme anguish.’ 

She spoke as one who had experienced all kinds. 

‘Yes,’ said No. Three vaguely. ‘But it doesn’t when you 
don’t. It’s all right. Ill be glad for Barbara’s soul to wake up 
more if you all think it’s necessary, but I do hope it won’t give 
her neuralgia, or any awful mental agony, or make her cross and 
horrid all day, like some people,’ she added remorsefully. 

‘I don’t think the effects of my asking her to tea will be so 
disastrous,’ said Miriam, laughing. ‘I shall only talk things over 
with her a little. I fancy, as you all think, that she has come 
here purely to enjoy herself, and though enjoyment is a feature, 
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and a necessary feature, of this life, it must have reference to the 
future, and to the complete design.’ 

She spoke so fluently and confidently that some hazy notion 
of a moral guidebook floated through No. Three’s mind, but she 
was so neuralgic, and knew she was so cross, and that Miss 
Faulkner was really such a good woman, that she judged it wiser 
to say nothing. Still, she could not help being a little sorry for 
poor Barbara, who was to be asked to tea the next day. 

Barbara went to tea, accordingly, with Miss Faulkner, at half- 
past four. She found her translating Euripides, with no idea of 
what time it was; and the fire was low, and the kettle had no 
water in, and the crumpets which she had ordered had come, but 
were not toasted, and there wasn’t any lump-sugar. Miss 
Faulkner sprang up, with a pang of self-reproach, yet not without 
a lurking consciousness that it was not everybody who could be 
absorbed in Euripides to the entire forgetfulness of teatime. 

‘Is it half-past four?’ she said regretfully. ‘ How can you 
believe me if I tell you I am glad to see you?’ (Barbara didn’t.) 
‘This is the worst of my wretchedly unpractical mind. At three 
I looked at the clock and gave myself another hour. Then I for- 
got time altogether in translating an exquisite passage.’ 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter,’ said Barbara, feeling terribly ashamed. 
‘Let me come another time. Well, then (for Miss Faulkner 
negatived this emphatically), J’ll get tea ready—lI can do that. 
There, what does it matter? You go on with your Euripides, and 
let silly stupid people like me see about the other things.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Miss Faulkner, relapsing, ‘ but true womanly per- 
fection cannot be gained by a merely one-sided cultivation of the 
faculties. These trivial details,’ she looked at the kettle, ‘are 
just what I need to dwell upon.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Barbara; ‘ you will have lots of times to boil 
the kettle. Only let me do it now.’ 

She took the tiny bellows, and presently a bright fire sprang 
up. Then she filled the kettle and set it on, and began to toast 
the crumpets. Miriam resigned herself to watching her dreamily 
from the armchair, musing on the possibilities of this undeveloped 
soul. Meanwhile, Barbara’s face, with its aureole of soft, bright, 
wavy hair, was attractive enough without a soul. Presently tea 
was ready, and afterwards they sat by the fire and talked. At 
least Miriam did. 

‘What are you going to do when you leave the Academy?’ 
she asked Barbara ; ‘shall you teach?’ 
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‘No,’ said Barbara; ‘father says there’s no need for me to 
teach. I shall stay at home. I’m the eldest girl but one, you 
know, and she’s married.’ 

‘Oh, then, you will make yourself generally useful,’ said 
Miriam a little discontentedly, though there seemed no reason- 
able objection to this. 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ said Barbara, who was very frightened 
again now that tea was over. She suspected that Miss Faulkner 
had not asked her to tea purely for her own pleasure. But things 
turned out better than she had expected, for Miriam, as sometimes 
happened when she began with the intention of drawing other 
people’s inner lives out of them, ended by unrolling her own. 

* Your life will be very peaceful,’ she said, with some contemp- 
tuous tolerance for a nature that didn’t yearn after the unattain- 
able. ‘In turbulent natures the outward calm would but deepen 
the inward conflict.. In half a dozen years one might be capable 
of such an existence, of letting one’s tired soul merely expand in 
the arms of Nature. As it is, it would be soothing for a fortnight— 
no more.’ 

Barbara was a good deal impressed at this outbreak of inner 
life, not having been accustomed to make her own a staple topic 
of conversation. 

‘Come and stay with us if you like,’ she said timidly. ‘I wish 
you would. Only maybe it wouldn’t be quite as quiet as you ex- 
pected. There are four boys and two girls, and father and mother, 
and the servants, and me, and it’s a small town, not a village. 
There are 6,000 inhabitants,’ she added gravely. 

‘Oh, I see,’ said Miss Faulkner, only half-conscious, however, 
of what Barbara was saying. ‘I have long wished to experience 
life in the country. Almost all my own has been lived in towns. 
But perhaps I have hardly earned the right to complete tran- 
quillity. Just now I am not exhausted. I have succeeded to some 
extent, for the last two months, in living for the moment. It isa 
hard trial to one of my disposition. Still I know that it is neces- 
sary to gather strength for the conflict.’ 

Barbara was awed with the idea that something very dreadful 
was awaiting Miss Faulkner. Really, there was nothing much the 
matter. She had not a very pleasant home. She was the only 
member of her family with any ideal to speak of. Her father was 
impecunious, and frequently in debt. She had to go out shopping 
‘with her mother, which her soul recoiled from; and she had a 
number of younger sisters who interrupted her when she wanted 
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to do Greek. _ Moreover, she had to help to pay their school ex- 
penses, and had really very little money. Still, there was no 
cause for fiery anguish; though from what cause she had, she 
managed to extract the greatest possible amount of misery. But 
then she was Conscious of a vocation with which the happiness of 
her life was bound up, and failure wherein was her equivalent for 
what the loss of their dearest friend would be to people like 
Barbara, who would have been sadly embarrassed by a vocation. 
Not but what vocations also are necessary evils, though fortunately 
not universal. But Barbara could never have understood Miriam’s 
conflicts and victories and defeats, waged on a ground so different 
from her own. 

‘Won’t you come and stay at Norwood first?’ she said sym- 
pathetically ; ‘I’m sure it would rest you.’ 

‘I should delight in it,’ said Miriam, artistically appreciative 
of herself, with her soul expanding in the arms of Nature. ‘May 
I let you know in a week? My life needs these quiet hours; 
there is too little modulation in it.’ 

Barbara felt ashamed. 

‘I think so many of you here,’ she said humbly and with 
hesitation, ‘ seem to have got hold of your lives as if they were 
crewelwork—or marble,’ she added hastily, conscious that crewel- 
work was not a dignified illustration—‘ and you are shaping them 
intoa design. I wish J could.’ 

‘ My dear child, you can,’ said Miriam, suddenly remembering 
her position of Mentor. * Why not?’ 

‘Oh, I’m all a jumble of different wools,’ said Barbara, not 
able to hit upon the appropriate simile in sculpture. 

‘Yet some noble pattern may lie hid under the apparent con- 
fusion,’ said Miriam encouragingly. 

‘Oh dear!’ sighed Barbara. ‘I hope not. I mean, I should 
never get at it, and that would be worse and worse. I believe 
I’m meant for a kind of crazy patchwork. I’m not clever, I know 
you all know it, though everybody tries to be kind; but with so 
many intellectual persons all round, one’s shallowness is exposed. 
You see I’ve nothing exceptional. There’s Annie Jenkins writes 
such beautiful verses ; she’s something to lay hold of.’ 

‘ You can make your life a poem,’ said Miriam, conscious that 
this remark was not stamped with the originality of her character. 

‘Oh my gracious!’ said Barbara. ‘I shouldn’t like to have to 
read it. I should think,’ she went on desperately, '‘ you’d make 
your life an epic,’ 
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‘Why ?’ said Miriam, feeling, however, that the remark was 
natural. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’-said Barbara. ‘Only you seem to have 
such command over it.’ 

‘Surely we are not to drift with the stream,’ Miriam said 
gravely. 

‘If—you’re not clever,’ said Barbara, feeling miserable and 
ashamed and incoherent, ‘you—you see just as many pretty 
things going down as up.’ 

‘But is there no value in resistance?’ asked Miriam, half a 
dozen quotations from distinguished authors surging into her 
mind, all of which, she felt confident, would be wasted on 
Barbara. 

‘It depends,’ said Barbara, clinging desperately to the stream 
metaphor, ‘ where you want to be.’ 

There was clearly no use in argument after that. Miss 
Faulkner let Barbara go; she did not think she had hurt her, 
rather having gathered from their conversation that the girl was 
incapable of feeling the sting of her words. All the same Barbara 
shed a few hot tears that night over her own inadequacy. She 
was conscious that though she fulfilled her tasks like the rest her 
soul was not in the work. This was not remarkable, if indeed, as 
No. Four suspected, she hadn’t got a soul. However, she pulled 
down Walker’s ‘ Political Economy’ and tried to fling her soul into 
that, and then, as her wont was, she fell to dreaming. 

‘ What’s the use?’ she said. ‘ Professor Williams says the 
only remedy is co-operation; I shall put that in my essay. 
There’s Lily Maitland says she studies with every fibre of her 
body. Doesn’t that make you feel ashamed? But it’s no use 
expecting a person to be clever who has red cheeks and fuzzy 
hair. I wish I hadn’t come here. I wish I were thin like Miss 
Faulkner, then maybe I'd take a Tripos. I do respect her, but I 
can’t love her. If I could make my life a poem, I shouldn’t like to 
be an epic; besides, “ Paradise Lost” is dry, except about Satan, 
and that’s not the part you’re expected to imitate. I'd like to be 
an old ballad, but I shan’t be anything! There’s one thing, I 
believe some people don’t like girls any worse for not being in- 
tellectual.’ 

Here she resigned herself to gazing into the fire. 

Miriam went home with Barbara at the beginning of the 
vacation. Things do not always turn out as we expect, and 
Nature really came to play a very unimportant part in the drama, 
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There was company the first night, but only, Barbara said, 
friends of the family—two second cousins, and a young doctor, 
who had been staying in Norwood the last six months to recruit 
his health, but really belonged to the great city. He had played 
lawn tennis with them a good deal. 

‘He is very clever,’ said Barbara, ‘so you will be sure to like 
him.’ 

Miriam felt some doubt as to Barbara’s power of correct judg- 
ment, especially as her voice became embarrassed just then, but 
after meeting Dr. Alexander in the drawing-room she was forced 
to own that he was more than clever. Probably her spirits rose 
a little. She figured to herself so much as ‘a strong persona- 
lity, impressing itself on’ whatever it happened to be, that in 
this small country town, to find another strong personality 
suddenly confronting her, and waiting to be impressed, was 
certainly exhilarating. But for the first part of the evening Dr. 
Alexander seemed much more absorbed in contemplating Barbara’s 
weak and immature personality, with the pretty colour and the 
wavy hair. 

He himself was very handsome, and quietly aware of the fact. 
There was a gleam of humour, too, in his eyes that made Miriam 
conscious that it would be unwary to play the ascetic side of her 
nature, and the Higher Life. She did nothing of the kind. She 
talked a little more lightly and cynically than Barbara had ever 
heard her, but well, and even brilliantly. Barbara seemed like a 
little girl beside her; she sat silent and abashed when Miriam 
and Dr. Alexander began to argue together, without understand- 
ing half of what they said. 

Then music was called for, and Miriam sang. There were a 
few, like Barbara, who never cared for her singing ; nevertheless 
she had a magnificent contralto voice, and sang Bach with the 
same air of mastery that distinguished her quotations from the 
Bible and from Shakespeare. Dr. Alexander left Barbara on the 
sofa, and went to turn the pages. He cared a good deal for music— 
as much as he could without loving it. Barbara could neither 
play nor sing. 

Perhaps Dr. Alexander was a little too well balanced, though a 
bright and genial manner partly concealed this. For some time 
he had been drifting towards an engagement with Barbara. She 
was so pretty, so winning and graceful, so fitted, if not to shine 
in, tocharm society. Her health, too, was robust, and Dr. Alexander 
looked on marriage with something of a professional eye. Still 
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there was, as we say, nothing definite. Nothing but friendship ; 
but two people, we know, may wear the term ‘ friend * with a dif- 
ference. If it were so with Barbara and Dr. Alexander, we may 
do the latter the justice to say that he was unconscious of the 
fact. Moreover, Barbara’s behaviour, both before and after Miriam 
came to Norwood, so gay, so childlike and unconstrained, was not 
of a nature to make him conscious ; and Miriam fascinated him. 
In short, something happened which Miss Faulkner expressed to 
herself in phrases frequently beginning (since she found it difficult 
to think in colloquial language): ‘ The magnetism of two strong 
souls.’ I can express it no better. I do not know if the process 
could exactly have been described as falling in love, but in one 
way or another they forgot about Barbara. 

But when the fortnight was just over Miriam bethought her 
of Barbara, and of unlucky consequences that might have arisen 
in case that young person had a soul. She remembered the tone 
in Barbara’s voice the first night, and she recognised that she had 
been allowing herself to drift with the stream. Still she was not 
altogether cast down. Such things would occur in the best- 
regulated life, if only to furnish material for its epic poem; or, as 
it might have been explained to Barbara’s prosaic mind, in the 
patchwork of life, remorse was one of her wools. Visions of a 
strong personality sacrificing itself to a weak one floated before 
her. She resolved to consult Barbara, if she were not asleep— 
for it was past eleven when Miss Faulkner came to this decision, 
upon the nature of her soul. If, of course, she had one. 

Barbara was not asleep. She was sitting on the hearthrug, 
before a cosy fire—for the night was cold—clad in a pale blue 
dressing-gown, with her pretty fair hair all loose about her shoulders, 
and with ‘ David Copperfield’ open on her knee. 

‘Come in,’ she said, as Miriam knocked. ‘Oh, come and sit 
down.’ 

She sprang up, and drew an armchair forward. 

‘ Are you tired ?’ said Miriam, ‘ or may I stay and havea chat ?’ 

‘Do!’ said Barbara. ‘There—are you comfortable ?’ 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ replied Miriam. Then there was a pause. She 
could not exactly tell Barbara what she had come for, so she only 
said : 

‘TI shall find it hard to return to the old life after such luxury.’ 

‘Don’t go back yet,’ said Barbara gravely. ‘Stay awhile.’ 

‘Aren’t you tired of me?’ Miriam asked, with a sudden impulse 
of gratitude. 
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‘No,’ said Barbara, raising her frank eyes. ‘ Do stay.’ 

‘I must not,’ Miriam said reluctantly. ‘ Life has been too 
easy and joyous a thing to me of late. Now I must go back to 
the strain, thanks to you, fortified and refréshed.’ 

Barbara gave a little impatient gesture. 

‘There it is again!’ she said, and it seemed as if somehow she 
had grown older, and for the instant were instructing Miriam. 
‘Oh, do let your life be a little. It is so weary to see you always 
shaping it. It is as bad as always poking the fire: you will have 
it out. I want you to stay; you said they didn’t exactly need 
you at. home. Why won’t you stay on? Are you afraid of 
falling in love ?’ 

This shaft astonished Miriam. 

‘What do you mean ?’ she said, in a futile way. 

‘What I say,’ replied Barbara, not looking at Miriam now, 
but into the fire. ‘I know some one who cares for you a great 
deal.’ 

It was as if Barbara had spoken lightly of the equator, She 
had no idea, apparently, of magnetic attractions and smothered 
seas of passion. 

‘You are very young,’ said Miriam rebukingly. ‘I think, if 
you knew what love might mean to a strong and turbulent nature 
you would not speak of it carelessly. It is a terrible power for 
good or evil.’ 

‘No, I can’t understand,’ Barbara owned meekly. ‘ That is 
quite true. I should think anyone would be afraid who had a 
nature like that. Love would mean so much to them, wouldn’t 
it? So much more than to other people.’ 

* Yes, indeed,’ said Miriam. ‘ But hush, dear, or let us talk 
about you. Such things are for you to dream of, not for me. 
Isn’t there anyone you care for ?’ 

* No—o,’ said Barbara reflectively. ‘ Not in that way.’ 

And it was very clear, thought Miriam, that she was speaking 
the truth. 

‘Your time will come,’ she said. ‘ Yet 1 think your life will 
be peaceful.’ 

Barbara joined her hands, and bent forward, gazing into the 
fire. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I think it will. I don’t think I shall ever 
care for anybody enough to be very miserable, so as to spoil my 
life. And I dare say you look down on me, with a character like 
yours; but after all you do need some happy stupid people in 
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the world. It wouldn’t do if everybody had a very strong, passion- 
ate nature, and could suffer a great deal.’ 

‘ Indeed it would not,’ answered Miriam. ‘ You may be thank- 
ful if you are spared.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Barbara, still reflectively. ‘I may be thankful—- 
that I am spared.’ 

Then Miriam rose and left her. 

‘Good-night!’ she said, kissing her with somewhat tolerant 
affection. ‘You are a dear child!’ 

‘Oh,’ said Barbara, in her pretty, deprecating way, ‘I’m glad 
you think so!’ 
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Miri4M stayed on when the fortnight was over; she stayed 
the whole five weeks of the vacation. Sometime before the end 
of the next term Dr. Alexander and she were formally engaged. 

If there were a change in Barbara, hardly anyone noticed it. 
Her teachers said she was working harder; yet she was as gay as 
ever, and still earned a reputation for frivolity; but she shut her- 
self up in her own room a great deal, though I think all the time 
she spent there was not spent in work. As she had dreamed 
before she dreamed now, but less pleasantly. The old times when 
she had been so very happy, which now seemed strangely far 
away, came before her with renewed vividness, but as if they had 
all happened to another person whose history she was never tired 
of dwelling upon. Yet how often, even then, she had fancied her 
small world hopelessly shipwrecked! But things had come right 
so many times that she had grown into the way of fancying they 
might come right again. The odd thing was to wake in the 
morning and know they were no nearer coming right. 

‘I say,’ said No. Three once, meeting her in the garden, 
‘what’s the matter with you? Your eyes have grown different. 
Have they been giving you a soul, you poor thing ?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said Barbara, laughing. 

‘They were going to,’ said No. Three, putting her hands on 
Barbara’s shoulders and looking into her face. ‘Oh, I know; 
Miss Faulkner stayed with you all the holidays. I’m very sorry 
for you; souls aren’t nice.’ 

She glided away, and Barbara stood looking after her, with an 
odd disposition to ery. 
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The next term, Dr. Alexander came over to Hampstead every 
Sunday to see Miriam; but Barbara only saw him twice, and then 
by accident. It would never have occurred to Miriam to ask her 
to meet him because the two were old friends. But, indeed, she 
saw very little of Barbara herself, being absorbed in her own 
inner life, whose stream, as she expressed it to herself, had become 
so much wider and deeper. 

It was at one of their chance meetings that Dr. Alexander 
stopped and spoke to Barbara. 

‘I have just been to bid Miriam good-bye,’ he said. ‘I am 
going on a three-weeks’ yachting trip. I am a little troubled 
about her; she is far too highly strung; she doesn’t look strong, 
and she is rather morbid about herself. You must look after her 
a little.’ 

‘I will,’ said Barbara. ‘I promise faithfully, if that is any 

ood.’ 
. ‘ Indeed it is,’ said Dr. Alexander. ‘It is a genuine relief to 
me. Are you all right yourself?’ he added kindly, scanning her 
with his professional glance. 

‘1?’ said Barbara. ‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘ Take care and keep so,’ said Dr. Alexander. ‘ Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said Barbara. ‘You have my promise.’ 





PART III. 


THERE was a geological excursion a week later, and a dozen of 
the elder students joined it; among them was Barbara. Miriam 
was there too; she took a faint esthetic interest in the subject, 
not keen enough to induce her to bring a hammer and chip the 
cliffs, but which led her to contemplate them, pondering on the 
relation of human destinies, especially her own, to bygone eons, 
and occasionally giving some fossil ammonite a patronising poke 
with her umbrella. She did not think much of fossils in general, 
because they had no inner life. 

It was Barbara whom she chose this morning to expatiate 
unto. It was very much of a monologue. She spoke of the 
colour and richness that had flowed into her existence, the new 
influences that were dawning and deepening within her, the 
marvellous way in which fresh light had been shed on Plato and 
Euripides and others since she became engaged to Dr, Alexander. 
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Barbara knew that she had probably said the same things to'No. 
One, and Two, and Three, and Four, and so they impressed her 
less. Also, she could not help wondering if Dr. Alexander had 
heard them all; but the two wandered away unconsciously from 
all the rest, into a new part of the quarry, where men were work- 
ing. Neither of them noticed the workmen; Barbara was too 
sick at heart, Miriam too much absorbed in her monologue. 
Presently she sat down on a block of stone, and continued it, as 
fluently as if she were reading aloud, while Barbara stood list- 
lessly a few yards away. 

‘Perhaps my worst temptation,’ Miriam went on, ‘was a 
tendency towards eclecticism. I found it hard to tolerate a low 
intellectual standard, to acknowledge that nobility could co-exist 
with latent coarseness of thought or feeling. But happiness has 
made my sympathies stronger and deeper. They embrace a far 
wider——’ 

Just then there was a shout from above. Miriam started up 
and stood still, half paralysed with fear. A great cloud of smoke 
and dust blinded her eyes: she was only conscious of something 
falling, that would have reached her if Barbara had not rushed 
between. And when the cloud of dust had cleared away, she saw 
Barbara lying on the ground, quite still, half under the weight of 
a great stone. 

There is no good in speaking of the horror of the next few 
days, before they knew if Barbara would live or die. It seemed, 
although she was not intellectual, that everyone had loved her. 
When her companions heard that she would recover, though 
she would be a cripple always, they were very glad. As for 
Barbara, she was glad that she had kept her promise, but she 
could hardly help thinking it would have been easier to die. 
Still it was pleasant to have them all so glad, and so fond of her, 
though somehow the only one she cared to have with her was No. 
Three, and by No. Three the others sent messages and flowers. 

‘It’s nice of you to like me so much,’ Barbara said to her one 
day, ‘when I’m not the least bit clever.’ 

‘Do you know what they’re all saying about you?’ said No. 
Three, a little bitterly. 

‘No,’ answered Barbara. ‘ What?’ 

‘They’re saying how you’ve made your life a poem.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Barbara. ‘I hope it won’t be a very long one,’ 
she added soberly, 
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A Fresh Herring. 


it herrings! Very fine fresh herrings! Eighty a shil- 
ling, 0!’ 

Living as I do nearly equidistant from Ramsgate, Margate, 
and Broadstairs, this ery, uttered by a variety of voices, from 
piercing treble to raucous bass, almost weekly forces itself upon 
myears. Not unfrequently, the powers that order the household 
respond to the cry, and eighty, or even more, fine herrings are 
added to the commissariat at the price of a shilling. On the last 
occasion, I bethought myself that something might be done with 
a herring beside cooking and eating it, and accordingly rescued 
one of the fish from the cook, intending to examine it in detail 
without any more aids than a pair of common scissors, a penknife, 
and a pocket magnifying- glass. 

The harbour, when the fishing fleet comes in, is a charming 
sight. During the previous part of the day, just the top-sails of 
the boats may be seen ‘in the far distance, as the men are engaged 
with their nets. Suddenly, the boats are seen to be in motion, 
and they all make for the harbour to which they belong, racing 
with each other to be first ashore. Arrived, each boat is welcomed 
by its friends, and in a few moments the harbour, previously 
deserted, is full of life and colour. Many boats of small draught 
do not attempt to enter the harbour itself, but save time by 
running ashore into well-known channels among the rocks, when 
the men fling out the fish to their comrades who are awaiting 
them with any amount of baskets. 

The herrings, before they have lost their first sea-bloom, are 
marvels of beauty, glittering in the sunbeams like masses of 
molten silver, enriched by a constantly deepening scarlet that 
tinges the head and gills, and of which we shall see more pre- 
sently. Costermongers swarm on the pier and rocks, fill their 
trucks, and make for the houses at best speed, each trying to 
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outbawl the other in vaunting the cheapness and excellence of his 
wares. 

Nothing is more capricious than the herring, and many of its 
ways are yet unknown. In 1862 the herrings suddenly disap- 
peared from the Joederen, one of the richest of Norwegian fishing 
grounds, and for a quarter of a century not a herring could be 
seen. As suddenly, in June 1887, they made their reappearance 
in vast shoals, the cause of the absence and return being alike 
inexplicable. 

Until late years it was held that the herring was a migratory 
fish, and that each shoal was led by a king and queen. What the 
queen may be I cannot conjecture, but the ‘ king’ is the chimera, 
remarkable for its large head, long, whip-like tail, and a singular 
projection on the top of its head, which the fancy of fishermen 
has transformed into ‘the likeness of a kingly crown.’ In reality 
it does accompany the shoals of herrings, but for the purpose of 
feeding upon them, so that its reign is like that of King Stork. 
This is far too tame a statement to find favour with the worthy 
mariners, who are fully persuaded that the chimera is the leader 
and not the follower of the shoal. 

Mr. McDougall, in a letter to the Times, offers a solution of 
the sudden departure and reappearance. 

It is well known that the herring holds its life by a very 
slender thread, dying almost as soon as it is entangled in the net. 
Hence the popular expression ‘ as dead as a herring.’ When they 
die the herrings sink, and so heavy are they that when the ‘ take’ 
has been extraordinarily large, the boatmen are sometimes obliged 
to cut away the nets, as the tons of dead herrings with which they 
are laden would sink the vessels. 

All these masses of dead herrings, together with many others 
which fall from the nets as they are lifted out of the sea, sink to 
the bottom, and there lie, uneaten except by crustacea, whelks, 
and a few other scavengers of the sea. The water, therefore, 
becomes tainted, and so the herrings abandon the spot until the 
water is purified. 

In support of this theory Mr. McDougall predicted that ‘ so far 
as Loch Fyne was concerned, as soon as it should happen that these 
dead fish extended across the Loch from shore to shore, the usual 
shoals of herrings would desert their favourite haunt.’ This predic- 
tion was fully accomplished in some five or six years afterwards 
(about the year 1864 or 1865), to the great loss of the Loch Fyne 
fishermen. For some years the herrings kept almost quite away, and 
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I am not certain whether they have ever returned in their former 
numbers. As to the prevalent superstition that the shoals are 
led by a king and queen, the same writer gives a rather ludicrous 
example of the prevalence of this idea. Two brothers were 
famous for their invariable success in catching herrings. At last 
it was found that they had carved a king and queen of the 
herrings in wood, painted them like life, towed them behind 
their boats, and so enticed the shoal into the shallow water 
where they could easily be taken! 

It is now ascertained that the herring does not migrate, in the 
full sense of the word, but that it lives for the greater part of the 
year in the deep sea, repairing to comparatively shallow waters for 
the purpose of spawning. Fortunately for us the fish does not spawn 
everywhere at the same time, but spreads the operation over a 
very long period, so that for some five months in the year the 
fish are in good condition; and, owing to our railway system, can 
be conveyed to any part of our country while still fresh. 

In a letter to Land and Water, November 3, 1866, ‘ Ex- 
pectans’ gives this part of the fish’s history very concisely. On 
May 20, herring fishery begins at the island of Lewis, on the west 
coast of Scotland. The fish have not then attained the roe, but 
they are full of the oil which seems to supply nutriment to the 
future roe. About the middle of July the fish are in fine con- 
dition in the neighbourhood of Wick and Peterhead, the fishing 
lasting until the middle of September. 

On the coast of Yorkshire, the fishing begins in August and lasts 
throughout September; while in the extreme south the herring 
fishery extends to Christmas. On the Thanet coast the herring is 
in best condition in August, and the last herring with roe occurred 
here towards the end of November. Herrings are taken here in 
December, but they have cast their roe, and are not worth the 
trouble of cooking. 

Of course herrings are taken of all sizes, and an inexperienced 
fisherman might doubt whether the captive be a young herring or 
pilchard, or a full-grown sprat. The distinction between these 
three species is easily made by the rough and ready method 
adopted by fishermen. The under surface of a sprat is rough, 
like the teeth of a saw, and at once distinguishes it from the 
herring or the pilchard. These latter fish are distinguished from 
each other by holding them up by the dorsal fin. The pilchard is 
exactly balanced, whereas the herring always dips either its head 
or tail. It might be thought that as the two fish are so much 
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alike, there can be no particular object in distinguishing between 
them. But the fish cannot be cured in the same manner, the 
pilchards being so tender that they would break to pieces if 
subjected to the same process as that which is employed for the 
herring. As we are now treating of the fresh herring, we put 
aside the vast trade of the cured fish, and proceed to the herring 
as it comes out of the sea. 

Let me recommend the reader, when next he comes across 
some fresh herrings, to secure two for investigation. First, let him 
boil one of them until the flesh is, according to the cook’s dictum, 
‘ready to drop off the bones.’ Then let him hold it up by the 
tail, and with the partly separated points of the scissors, ‘ comb’ 
the flesh from the bones. If this be done carefully, the skeleton 
will remain intact, except that the whole of the fins will come 
away. The spine, however, will retain its place, and so will the 
rows of bony spines which proceed from the vertebre, and which 
are known by the’name of ‘apophyses,’ their chief object being 
the attachment of the enormous muscles of which the body of the 
fish is mostly composed. 

Most conspicuous of all are the processes which do duty as 
ribs. There are about twenty-four on each side, and none of them 
are connected with any breast bone, this structure not occurring 
until a much higher state of development has been reached. 
Turn on its back the skeleton thus obtained, and you will be 
struck with the startling resemblance which the forepart of it 
bears to the keel and timbers of a ship on the stocks, the vertebree 
representing the keel, and the ribs of the ship and of the herring, 
not only bearing the same name, but performing similar offices. 
Then, the upper and lower surfaces of the spine have their special 
bony processes, while a double row of similar ‘ apophyses’ runs on 
either side of the spine as far as the last rib. No wonder that a 
sympathetic spectator of a herring’s skeleton compassionated the 
sufferings of the fish in case it should have rheumatism. 

Now for the second herring. This should at once be placed 
in water mixed with salt, so as to preserve it for several days. 

While you are laying it in the water some of the scales are 
sure to come off, and will adhere to the hands as long as they are 
in the least degree damp. As soon as the skin and scales are both 
dry, the latter curl up and fall off of their own accord. They are 
so thin and delicate that they look more like flakes of gold- 
beater’s skin than fish scales. Examine them with the pocket 
lens, and you will see that they have but very slight roots, quite 
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unlike those of the perch and carp, which cling firmly to their 
owner’s skin. Also it will be easy to see the concentric lines 
which denote the mode of growth. (See fig. 3.) 

As to the vertebree, their number is exceedingly variable in 
different fishes, the shark having as many vertebre as there are 
days in a year, while the sun-fish has only fifteen. The herring 
which now lies before me has fifty-two. Separate the vertebra, 
and you will find that they are cup-shaped at each end, or 
‘amphicolous,’ according to scientific language. This character- 
istic is common to all fish, and is often useful in determining 
unknown animals, especially when they are only known in a fossil 
state. 

As the fish lies in the water, take note of the fins. Though 
they bear a superficial resemblance to each other, they are of two 
absolutely different kinds. One set runs along the central line 
of the body, either above or below, and is unconnected directly 
with the skeleton. The other fins are four in number, and cor- 
respond with the limbs of the higher animals, being necessarily 
placed in pairs, and opposite to each other. Those which corre- 
spond to the fore-limbs, whether they be legs, arms, or wings, are 
called from their position the ‘ pectoral’ fins, and in different 
fishes subserve different uses. In the climbing perch, for example, 
they serve the office of legs, permitting the fish to walk on dry 
land. In the flying-fish they are enormously developed, and are 
used as wings. In the herring, however, they are small, their 
only uses being to act as balancers, and to enable the fish to back 
itself through the water. : 

Behind them are the ‘ventral’ fins, which are the analogues 
of the hind legs of the higher animals. In the herring there is 
nothing very particular about these fins, but such is not the case 
with all fish. For example, we naturally fancy that the fore-legs 
ought to be in front of the hind-legs, and if we were to meet a 
horse with its hind-legs growing out of its breast, we should think 
it a very extraordinary horse. I only wish that I had such an 
animal, as my good friend Mr. Barnum would give me almost 
any sum of money for the privilege of exhibiting it. Yet, no one 
seems to be surprised when they look at a stickleback, which has 
both pairs of limbs in the same line, the ventral fins being just 
below the pectoral. Neither are they surprised at a cod-fish, which 
has the ventral fins far in front of the pectorals; much as if a 
horse were to have its hind legs growing out of its neck. Fishes 
are not bound by any conventional rules as to the relative position 
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of their fore and hind limbs, but carry them just where they can 
be of greatest service. 

Now we will turn to the head. Lift up the gill-covers, and 
under them will be seen a soft, dark-red mass, not unlike a slice 
of raw liver. This is part of the gills. Leave them for the present, 
and open the mouth. To all appearances it is rather a small mouth 
in proportion to the size of the fish. Nothing worthy of notice 
will be seen at first, the only objects within the mouth being 
the tongue, which is quite small and hard, and a number of pink 
projections arranged in successive rows, and looking like long 
and very slender teeth. 

By this time the water will have become much discoloured, 
and must be changed, a slight dark-red stream continually oozing 
from beneath the gill-covers. Before placing the fish in fresh 
water, take it to a tap, and allow a stream of water to flow into 
its mouth and out at the gill-covers. How is this? The scarlet 
hue of the head is rapidly paling, and in a few minutes disappears 
altogether. It does not belong to the living fish, although most 
persons assume that the scarlet hue is the normal colour of the 
herring’s head. The living fish is of a pure silvery white, as 
I have often had the opportunity of seeing. The red hue only 
shows itself after the fish has been removed from the water, and 
is due to extravasated blood. 

Again look under the gill-covers. The gills are there, but so 
altered as scarcely to be recognised as the dark-red masses which 
were seen before. They have lost all their colour, the water 
having washed the blood out of them, and are now pale grey. 
Moreover, they are evidently not solid masses, but are composed 
of several layers, each layer being formed of a vast number of 
delicate plates, leaflets, or lamine. 

We will now close the gill-covers, leaving the gills for further 
investigation, and proceed again to the mouth. Open it again, 
and look into it. The rows of pink projections have now com- 
pletely lost their colour, and are white and semi-translucent. 
They, the tongue, and the gills are parts of a very complicated 
structure, which must be examined separately. 

Open the mouth more fully. Pop! 

‘Bless thee, Bottom, bless thee, thou art translated !’ 

Bottom himself could scarcely have been more transformed by 
Puck’s mischievous fingers than is the herring by the simple act 
of opening its mouth widely. In order to show the astonishing 
contrast between the closed and opened mouth, I have appended 
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two rough outline sketches, both drawn from the same fish and 
reduced in size. As long as the mouth is opened up to a certain 
point, it is like that of an ordinary fish (fig. 1). But no sooner does 
it pass that point than the jaws open out, both upwards and side- 
ways, like a mixture of an umbrella and a spring hat, and in place 





Fic. 1. Fic. 2. 


of the small narrow mouth there is a large oval funnel, with the 
opening directed upwards, as shown in the sketch (fig. 2). The 
mouth of the funnel and part of the sides are cartilaginous, thin 
and translucent, corresponding with the silk of the umbrella, 
while the analogues of the ribs are produced by modifications of 
the different parts of the jaw-bones, which are not fused together 
as in the higher animals, but are separable, as anyone may have 
noticed in the boiled head of a cod-fish. The cartilaginous funnel 
is marked by lines set at some little distance apart. 

The chief agents in this remarkable transformation are certain 
plates of bone, which I have marked with close parallel lines. 
When the mouth is closed, the lower bone-plate, which plays the 
most important part, lies almost horizontally, and is not easily 
distinguishable, as in fig. 1; but when the mouth is fully opened, 
it suddenly shoots upwards, as in fig. 2, carrying the thin, gristly 
membrane with it. The whole mechanism is so beautiful that 
one is hardly ever tired of opening and shutting the mouth, 
merely for the pleasure of seeing it act. The reader may have 
observed the widely gaping mouth of a ‘bloater.’ This width is 
only partially due to the stick which is thrust through the gills 
and out of the mouth, the fact being that the stick forces the 
mouth open as far as the point where the mechanism begins to 
act, and then the parts spring asunder by their own powers. 

The object of this remarkable structure is to enlarge the 
mouth sufficiently to enable it to receive fish of a much larger 
size than could be taken into a mouth of ordinary dimensions. 
For it must be remembered that nearly all the inhabitants of the 
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water are creatures of prey, carrying out the law of mutual 
destruction to the fullest extent. 

Even on land this law prevails largely. One of my friends 
noticed a fly settle in a sunshiny spot. It had hardly closed its 
wings when a hunting spider pounced upon it, and began to suck 
its blood. While it was so engaged, a sand-wasp swooped down 
on it, and began to fly away with it. Being heavily laden, it 
could not readily take to the air, and while it was struggling with 
its prey, a tiger-beetle came flying by and seized the sand-wasp. 
My friend captured all the four creatures, and mounted them in 
a glass case with a description of the scene. 

Fish are all mutually destructive, and the shark is not in the 
‘least more destructive than other fish. For example, a single 
stickleback has been known to devour in five hours seventy-four 
newly-hatched dace, each about a quarter of an inch in length. 
Two days afterwards, it ate sixty-two more dace, and the observer, 
Mr. Baker, is of opinion that it would have eaten as many every 
day, could they have been procured. 

An extraordinary example of the voracity of fish was once 
observed in an angler-fish, or fishing-frog (Lophiws), the skeleton 
of which is to be seen in the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Dublin. Within the stomach of the angler was a cod 
more than two feet in length. In the stomach of the cod were 
two full-grown whitings, and in the stomachs of the whitings 
several smaller fishes. I have no doubt that still smaller fish 
might have been found in the stomachs of these last. 

Now for another step. 


With the scissors cut away one of the gill-covers—say the 
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cale enlarged. Apex of a gill-arch. 


left—so as to expose the gills. They will be seen to possess a 
most complex structure. Jour bony arches, each shaped like a 
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letter V with a rounded apex, lie upon each other, and can be 
easily separated without injury. Take care to keep them sub- 
merged, and you will see that the gills themselves are composed 
of a great number of flat-pointed lamine, or leaflets, filled with 
blood-vessels, and so constructed as to present a very large 
surface to the water, while they occupy a very small space at the 
sides of the head (see fig. 4). As tho gills lie in their natural 
position, the laminz are directed outwards, at right angles to the 
bone. 

Exactly opposite them, and directed inwards, are a number of 
bony processes, which we may call ‘spikelets.’ These are visible 
from the interior of the mouth, and when the fish has been out 
of the water for a few hours are stained with extravasated blood, 
which gives them the pink hue which has already been mentioned. 
After the mouth and gills have been well washed, they show 
themselves to be beautifully white and translucent, becoming 
slightly opaque when dry, looking as if they were made of 
alabaster, or, as a lady has just said, like crystallised feathers. 

By some authors they are called teeth, but I cannot. allow 
them that term, as they are not used for mastication, prehension, 
or laceration. They vary greatly in dif- 
ferent fish, but in all cases seem to act 
as strainers, whereby food is prevented from 
passing into the gills. In fact, according 
to Rymer Jones, they ‘ fulfil, in their way, 
the same office as the epiglottis of mam- 
malia.’? When examined with the magni- 
fying lens they are seen to be pointed like 
so many grass-blades, and doubly serrated 
through their entire length (see fig. 6). = Fia.5. Fra. 

In the specimen which is now before me, mae 

there are sixteen hundred gill-lamine and six hundred and 
forty spikelets. A section of this structure is given at fig. 5. 
The hyoid bone occupies the centre, a spikelet is above, and one 
of the laminz below. These highly complicated hyoid bones also 
support the tongue, which is placed at their extremity, and forms 
the tip. 

This proteus of a bone is a singularly interesting structure, 
and, like Shakespeare’s typical Man, plays many parts on the 
stage of life. 


As its name imports, its normal shape is that of the letter Y, 
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and may be compared to a spur, having a body or stem and two 
arms or horns. I intentionally pretermit the scientific terms for 
the various portions of this bone, on the ground that those who 
are conversant with the subject do not need technical phraseology, 
and those who know nothing about it would not understand it. 

In the ox and sheep it has little to do, and is in consequence 
reduced to the chain of small bones which we find at the root of 
the tongue when we carve it at table. In the horse it assumes 
the normal shape of a bony spur with long, e=rved, and. flat 
horns. In the howler monkeys the horns are almost obliterated, 
and the stem is developed into a hollow sac capable of containing 
four cubic inches of water, and forming part of the apparatus 
whereby the monkey produces the extraordinary cries from which 
it derives its popular name. 

Passing to the birds, we find the horns of the hyoid bone 
enormously long and slender, passing under the lower jawbones, 
round the skull, and having the tips of the horns affixed to the 
upper portion of the head just above the base of the beak. The 
tongue being attached, as in the herring, to the opposite end or 
stem of the hyoid bone, can be projected far beyond the beak so 
as to explore the recesses in which the insect prey lies hidden. 

Strange to say, it receives its greatest development in the 
lowest of the vertebrates, and not only in the fishes, but in the 
tadpoles, which form the connecting link between the fishes and 
the reptiles, it throws out the series of gill-bearing arches which 
we find so well exemplified in our fresh herring. 

Being engaged on the head, we will cut away the skull so as 
to expose the brain and its connection with the eyes and ears. It 
is very simple and very small, the whole brain not being as large 
as one of the eyes. It gives out six cords, two of which run 
above, two below, and the other two at the sides. The parts of 
the brain are arranged in a row, the cerebrum occupying the front, 
the two optic lobes the centre, and the cerebellum being in the 
rear. As tothe eyes, they are large in proportion to the fish, and 
are moved by six muscles, which can be easily traced. 

The ears are so simple that they are not easily recognised. 
There is no external aperture, and no drum, the skin answering 
that purpose, and serving to convey the vibrations of the water to 
the nerves of hearing. When cutting into the ear, take care to 
look for the ear-bones, or ‘ otoliths,’ which lie loosely in a small 
cavity. In the cod-fish they are very conspicuous, and children 
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often pounce upon them at table and use them for toys. In 
some fishes these bones are little more than dust. 

We have examined the gills whereby the blood is purified, 
and will now examine the heart which drives the blood through 
the gills. Where shall we look for it? Judging by our own 
structure, we should be likely to expect it to occupy the centre of 
the body at the ‘shoulder,’ as we might call it. In reality the 
heart is placed under the throat, the ‘auricle’ being just under 
the hinder portion of the gills. 

It might at first he hardly taken for a heart, not being solid 
and rounded, but very flat, and consisting only of one auricle and 
one ventricle, the two being merely connected at the 
spot where the valves are placed which govern the pas- 
sage of the blood from the former to the latter (see 
fig. 7). With a little trouble it is possible to trace 
the blood-vessels which connect the heart with the ric.7. 
gills, but, in order to do so, the fish must be kept under 
water, the delicate vessels collapsing in the air, and becoming 
almost invisible. 

Now, continue the dissection, and cut away the muscles and 
ribs of one side of the fish, so as to expose the whole abdominal 
cavity. In it will be seen the whole of the very simple digestive 
system, the different organs being packed neatly together. There 
is very little distinction between the stomach and intestine, the 
two forming an almost continuous tube. Not very far behind the 
heart is the liver, which is large, and in some fishes, notably the 
cod, is of very great size and contains a valuable oil. 

Running along the under surface of the spine is a glittering 
riband having a spindle-like shape. This is the swimming-bladder, 
which in the cod is popularly known as the ‘ sound,’ and in the 
sturgeon is of great size and furnishes the material from which 
isinglass is made. In the perch, roach, dace, etc., the swimming- 
bladder is mostly distended with air, but in the herring I have 
always found it empty and flat. Hence, when the herring dies, it 
sinks, whereas the river-fish, if killed with poison or dynamite, rise 
to the surface and float with their backs downwards. 

Lastly, we come to the ‘roe,’ .e. the eggs of the herring. It 
is of enormous size when compared with the dimensions of the 
fish, occupying the whole length of the abdominal cavity. It has 
been calculated that if all the eggs of a single roe were to reach 
maturity, they would weigh five tons. It is no wonder, therefore, 
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that the herring should swarm in such numbers, and that its 
many foes, whether of land, water, or air, can make little or no 
impression upon the hosts which annually visit our shores. 

I strongly recommend the reader, after taking a herring to 
pieces, as described, and rendering himself thoroughly familiar with 
its structure, to take another specimen, make a good dissection of 
it, and preserve it in spirits for future reference. The lesson thus 
learned by actual dissection will never be forgotten, and if a frog, 
a newt, a lizard, a sparrow, and a mouse can be treated in like 
manner, the series will be invaluable in teaching (or learning) 
comparative anatomy. 


J. G. Woop. 
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At the Sign of the Ship, 


Of ‘ Wardour Street English’—Of Dialogue in Historical Novels—Of 
the ‘Black Arrow, ‘The Talisman,’ ‘John Inglesant, and 
‘Esmond’—Lord Coleridge and Wordsworth—John Hamilton 
Reynolds : his ‘ Peter Bell’—Of Aversions in Literature, of Rockets, 
and of Mr. Harry Quilter—Julian the Apostate: his Poem against 
Beer—A Ballad of Peru—A Reply to the Emperor Nero, 


R. BALLANTYNE’S article on ‘ Wardour Street English’ in 
the October number of this magazine suggests a number of 
questions which it is not very easy to answer. It is easy to say 
that Mr. William Morris has invented a kind of Saga slang, a 
queer neo-Icelando-Anglo Wardour Street dialect, never before 
spoken or written by mortal man. This is true enough; but what 
kind of English are people to write, in certain circumstances ? 
Take the historic novel: how is the dialogue to be arranged ? 
We have all laughed at ‘Marry come up,’ and ‘By my hali- 
dome,’ and never thought to see them in use again. But beshrew 
me an Master Stevenson hath not furbished up that old gear in 
his Black Arrow! Here be losels indeed; sorely shent betimes, 
poor shrews, and a ‘nineteenth century audience’ finds their 
adventures a little difficult to follow. But how was Mr. Stevenson 
to write? What lingo was he to make his people speak? That 
is where the difficulty comes in. Immediately after studying the 
Black Arrow, I chanced to take up a boy’s paper containing a 
tale of the Last of the Paladins. There was a Druidess (rather 
belated) in the legend, and ‘I am acting from personal motives,’ 
said this Druidess, ‘of which it is not necessary for me to give any 
account to strangers.’ This is not a textual quotation; these were 
not the very words of the Druidess, but something like these. 
* ‘ * 
Here the difficulty begins to be apparent. A Druidess who, 
in the time of the Paladins, talks that modern style finds it hard 
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‘to gain esthetical credence,’ as a pious writer says in the 
Fortnightly Review. In short, we can hardly believe in her, 
But if she talked Gallo-Latin, or a patois of Allobrogian, then the 
readers of the romance would be a great deal at a loss. What 
lingo, in brief, will sound appropriate in the mouth of a Druidess ? 
Suppose we try Wardour Street English. ‘I work of my own 
will,” quoth the Druidess, ‘ nor give no rede thereof to frem’d folk.’ 
But that, if anything, is a mixture of Lowland Scotch and 
Carlylese, which language could not have been familiar to the 
Druidess. Yet we cannot make her say, ‘I do jest as I darn 
please; you paddle your own canoe, my bloke, and I'll paddle 
mine.’ That sort of local colour would be hopelessly wrong. For 
my part, I renounce the ambition of writing a novel about 
Druidesses ; if they must be talking, let it be in the lingo of the 
Anglo-Saxon old woman in Front de Beeuf’s castle—that is, the 
stage-tragedy style. 
* * 
* 

The difficulties of diction in historical romance were not over- 
come either by Sir Walter Scott or the author of John Inglesant. 
Unluckily, as I write I am surrounded by books, all under lock 
and key! Consequently textual quotations are not possible to 
me, but I do remember that in John Inglesant the words occur, 

‘ A reaction,’ said the king, ‘is about to set in.’ 

Now Charles I. may have been a bad and weak man, though 
I don’t suppose he was worse than most other politicians. But he 
could not have talked about ‘reaction, any more than Sir 
Kenneth, the Scotch knight in the Talisman, could have said, 
‘Circumstances have arisen which make your remark no longer 
applicable.’ They did not talk like that in the time of Richard 
of the Lion Heart. But what was poor Sir Kenneth to say? 
Was he to drop into Wardour Street English? I have been told 
that in a certain prose translation of Pindar these words, or some- 
thing like them, occur :— 

‘So he proposed the topic for discussion to his brothers, and 
they entirely coincided in his view of the case.’ 

Now should we say, ‘Then sought he unto the counsel of his 
brethren, and their rede was even as his?’ Or how are we to 
say it? How would Mr. Archibald Ballantyne say it? In prose, 
I mean; in poetry one can do asone pleases. Only Mr. Thackeray, 
in Esmond, solved the problem of matching the style and the 
period. ; 
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Of one thing I am pretty certain. Modern readers like any- 
thing better than Wardour Street English, except real Old 
English, like that of Mallory, or Wiclif, or Chaucer. 


* * 
* 


In a recent article on Principal Shairp and the Tartan waist- 
coats of his nonage, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge spoke hard 
things of Wordsworth’s unappreciative contemporaries. We hear 
of ‘ the shallow and silly mockery of Lord Jeffrey,’ and the like. 
Jeffrey was far from being an impeccable critic; but John 
Hamilton Reynolds, the most intimate friend of Keats, had 
scarce a higher opinion of Wordsworth than had the Edinburgh 
Review. Reynolds himself wrote some poetry of real beauty, 
apart from his epic on The Fancy, and his idylls of the Prize 
Ring. Keats was to have been his fellow-worker in The Garden 
of Florence, and many of his pieces are not unworthy of Keats. 
Yet, when Wordsworth’s Peter Bell was expected by literary 
people, Reynolds had the audacity to publish a premature parody, 
Peter Bell, a Lyrical Ballad (Taylor and Hessey: London, 
1819). This was Peter the First, as Shelley’s was Peter the 
Third. Wordsworth thought nearly as highly of Shelley as 
Jeffrey and as Keats’s friend thought of Wordsworth. 


* * 
* 


Reynolds begins with a ludicrous preface in prose, in which 
Wordsworth talks of ‘deducing moral thunder from buttercups, 
daisies, celandines,’ and (as a poet scarcely inferior to myself hath 
it) ‘such small deer.’ 

‘ Accustomed to mountain solitudes, I can look with a calm 
and dispassionate eye upon that fiend-like, vulture-souled, adder- 
fanged critic whom I have not patience to name.’ By the way, 
Wordsworth here anticipates Mr. Ignatius Donnelly. ‘But let 
the stricken deer go weep,’ as Bacon philosophically hath it. 
The preface ends with the announcement, ‘The novel of Rob Roy 
is not so good as my Poem on the same subject.’ 


* * 
* 
Somehow, even at this distance of time, when the great 
Wordsworth should appear all greatness, his foibles forgotten, one 
cannot help grinning at Reynolds’s Peter Bell. 
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He is rurally related ; 

Peter Bell hath country cousins, 
(He had once a worthy mother), 
Bells and Peters by the dozens, 
But Peter Bell he hath no brothers. 


That is almost as good as Miss Fanshawe’s celebrated parody of 
the bard of Rydal. 


Not a brother owneth he, 

Peter Bell he hath no brother, 

His mother had no other son, 

No other son e’er called her mother, 
Peter Bell hath brothers none. 


Who should blessed insects die ? 
The f—a doth skip o’er Betty Foy, 
Like a little living thing : 

Though it hath not fin or wing, 
Hath it not a moral joy ? 


* * 
* 

Wherefore have I quoted these old ribaldries of Reynolds ? 
Why, to show that even a poet may fail to be the devoted and 
thorough-going admirer of a contemporary poet. We are all 
made like Bill Sikes’s dog: ‘don’t he hate other dogs as isn’t of 
his own breed ?’ Time brings a change ; all good dogs become of 
the breed of the critic and student of the future; he is far more 
concerned to enjoy their merits than to quarrel with their faults. 
But even in the case of contemporaries, is it well or wise to hate 
everyone who succeeds, or nearly everyone, and to long for his 
failure and defeat ? Who was it who said of Dickens that the young 
man had gone up like a rocket, and would come down like the stick ? 
The wish was father to that prophecy, that unfulfilled prophecy. 


* * 
* 

A great many people who ‘ go up’ must inevitably share the 
fate of the stick and yield to the laws of gravitation. But should 
we mere hodmen of letters, who will never ‘ go up,’ be eagerly 
anxious for the coming down of men who have had the luck of 
the rocket? In the Universal Review (Sept. 15) I read some 
remarks in which the Editor appears to display this wistful 
anxiety. Among other authors he is kind enough to name Mr. 
Marion Crawford as a writer who has had his day, Mr. Christie 
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Murray as a novelist no longer in the prime of his vogue, and 
the author of Vice Versé as a person of whom we now rarely 
hear. If it were so I do not know why Mr. Harry Quilter should 
rejoice. For my own part, I would rather see any author who 
goes up like a rocket remaining among the suns and fixed stars of 
literature than coming down with athump. But of course one 
disputes the premisses ; Mr. Christie Murray, thank goodness, is 
still writing excellent novels, as good as Rainbow Gold, which is 
very good indeed. Mr. Anstey has obliged the town with Burglar 
Bill, concerning which the best living authority on humorous 
verse has éxpressed the highest possible opinion. Burglar Bill 
and his company are, indeed, too much rather than too little 
heard of, in places where they recite. Of Mr. Crawford I cannot 
‘speak, as I have not yet had the good fortune to read and compare 
his earlier and later essays in romance. But suppose Mr. 
Quilter’s premisses were correct; suppose that three men of 
promise had disappointed us: were it not a thing to regret rather 
than to rejoice over? Mr. Quilter, too, is hardly fair. It may 
be doubted whether he will ever give the other side their revenge. 
They may never be able to rub their hands and cry, ‘ Mr. Harry 
Quilter, who went up like a rocket, has come down, hooray, like 
the stick.’ For, indeed, Mr. Quilter has never yet soared aloft 
with all that whirlwind rush and pyrotechnic brilliance, nor is 
it easy to conjecture how he can possibly come down again. But 
this criticism may be wrong, and that other and more favourable 
estimate of him, as of an Admirable Crichton, may be right, that 
estimate which is inscribed beneath his name, in the visitor’s 
book, in the hotel at Assisi! 


* * 
* 

How few beer-drinkers, except perhaps among the great 
learned people of Germany, remember that Julian wrote an 
epigram against their favourite liquor! He calls it a Celtic brew; 
which may console Mr. Grant Allen. But the Teutonic races have 
made more of the drink than the original discoverers, This, of 
course, is on the supposition that Julian, though an apostate, was 
not quite so very mean as to write in dispraise of whisky. No: 
it must have been beer that he attacked in the epigram which 
Professor Campbell, of St. Andrews, and myself have done into 
the versions which follow. It is not hard to discern which is the 
work of the scholar and which of the smatterer, 
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I. 

Thou Bacchus! By true Bacchus’ self I swear 
I know thee not; Jove’s son alone I know. 
He breathes of nectar, thou of goats! Despair 

Of wine produced thee from the barley mow ; 
Demeter’s offspring, not of Jovial strain, 
Firing the Keltae not with grapes, but grain ! 


II. 

Say, what Dionysus, and whence have we here ? 

By the body of Bacchus, the love-child of Zeus, 
I knew not the god, for the smell of your beer 

Is as rank as a goat’s, but like nectar his juice ; 
Sure the Celts, in their penury, know not the vine, 

So they squeeze what they can from the ears of the corn, 
And to brose, not Ambrosia, akin is their wine, 

And their god’s of Demeter, not Semele, born ! 


The poem in which the Apostate indulged in this skit cannot 
be literally rendered into English, it contains too many puns, but 
probably it gave much satisfaction to the Imperial Court. 


* * 
~ 


For the following poem on the Ideal, from a boy’s ‘ presumable 
point of view’—the phrase is convenient even if it is not 
English—the Ship is indebted to a correspondent. 


BALLAD OF PERU. 


She’s voyaged to a foreign land, 
I have her photograph ; 

And she keeps half a sixpence, and 
I keep the other half— 

A land where golden rivers burn, 
And jewels lie like dew; 

And either one day she’ll return, 
Or I shall seek Peru. 


She’d come with necklaces of pearls, 
And silken gowns; and she 

Would outdo all the other girls, 
The girl who crossed the sea— 

Only she can’t be lovelier, 
Whatever she may do— 

I'd never be surprised at her 
Returning from Peru! 
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Suppose she’s made a queen. Suppose 
She’s princess, all the time. 

Such things may happen—no one knows, 
In that strange golden clime. 

I grind, and then the fellows say 
Imoon, That isn’t true. 

It’s only, in a general way 
I’m looking for Peru. 


Suppose she’s held in durance drear 
In some Peruvian tower 

(And therefore cannot write): Each year 
I’m growing old—each hour. 

I'll take my sword like some good knight, 
I'll take a trusty crew: 

I'll man a ship with banners bright, 
And so I'll reach Peru. 


No doubt they’ll try to keep them shut, 
(The donjon doors between) 

Her band of swarthy gaolers ; but 
They'll tremble at my mien, 

And flashing rapier, and fall back. 
Calmly shall I pursue 

My path, and hear her say: ‘ So, Jack, 
At last you’ve found Peru!’ 





ENVOY. 


We’ve done with grammars and with toys, 
We con our ledgers o’er, 

Or grapple with Life’s problems; boys 
We never shall be more. 

And yet perchance ’twould raise a smile, 
If anybody knew - 

How many of us, half the while, 
Are looking for Peru! 

M. K. 


* am 
+ 





The ghost of the late Emperor Nero is requested to accept 
humble thanks for his gracious autograph, an original poem 
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written in letters of gold on a purple skin of the African goat. 
The Emperor, like a later emperor, is super grammaticam, and his 
verse is in all respects worthy of his character and station. 


A. LANG. 





The ‘Donna.’ 
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